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WILKIE COLLINS. 


Among living English novelists none enjoys a_ 


wider popularity, in his own country and Amer- 
ica, than the author of Zhe Woman in White, 
whose portrait is given on this page. Ile was 
the eldest son of an English 
painter of ‘celebrity, and was born in London, 
January,-I824. After receiving a fine educa- 
tion at a private school, and spending some years 
with his parents in Italy, he was articled for four 
years/ to a firm in the tea trade. Finding his 
tastes and inclinations at variance with a com- 
mercial life, he studied law at Lincoln's Inn, 


sion of dramatic situations keeps the reader's in- 
terest ever on the alert, while the dénouwement, 
though suggested, is concealed with such con- 
summate art as to come at last as a startling 
surprise. ‘Thus in Man and Wife the happy 
marriage of the heroine to the true friend who 
had learned first to respect and afterward to ad- 
mire and love her, took all by surprise who read 
the story in serial form ; yet the way to this con- 
clusion of her sufferings and wrongs was so 
skilltully prepared as to be accepted by every one 
as the natural dénouement of the story. 

We have alluded to the dramatic power ex- 
hibited by Mr. Co_itns in his novels. No writer 


where he was an inmate at the time of his fa- | is more alive to the value of effective situations 


ther’s death, in 
18t7, and his 
first literary 
performance 
Was anadmira- 
ble biography 
of his father, 
with selections 
from his jour- 
nals and cor- 
respondence. 
This was pub- 
lished in 
Irom that time 
CoL- 
Lins devoted 
himself entire- 
ly to. literary 
pursuits. DBe- 
tween 1850 and 
1854 he pub- 
lished succes- 
sively Antoni- 
na; or, the Full 
of Rome, his 
first novel; 
Rambles be- 
yond Rail- 
ways; or, Notes 
in Corawall; 
Basil; Mr. 
Wray’s Cash- 
and 
Hideand Seek. 
He soon after- 
ward became 
a frequent con- 
tributor to 
Household 
Words, and his 
After Dark, 
printed in 1856, 
and his Dead 
Secret, printed 
inthe following 
year, were col-- 
lections of 
shortand most 
admirable tales 
published oriz- 
inally in that 
journal. An- |, 
tonina revealed 
the possession 
of remarkable 
genius, and | 
gave promise 
offuture great- 
ness; but the | 
subject was ill- 
chosen, and the 
book met with 
only limited 
success. ° It 
was, however, 
translated into 
German, and 
Was ‘received 
with marked 
approval by 
German read- 
ers and critics. 
In each of 
his succeeding 
novels WILKIE 
COLLINS more 
than realized 
the promise of 
his first effort . 


ji 


WH) 


in the litera- 

ture of romantic fiction.” The Woman in White, 
No Name, The Moonstone, Man and Wife, and 
Poor Miss Finch, enjoyed a popularity as serials 
scarcely second to those of Dickens; and the 
ronstant demand for them shows the permanent 
hold they have taken on the reading public. In 
all these works he exhibits remarkable dramatic 
power. . His plots, though always intricate, are 
hever obscure or perplexing ; a constant succes- 


in keeping up. the reader's interest, or displays 


greater skill in the etfective development of char- 
acter and story through a succession of dra- 
matic scenes and contrasts. He has dramatized 
several of his own novels with marked success, 
besides producing several original plays, which 
attained great popularity. Of these The Light- 
house and The Frozen Deep were tirst brought 
out at the private theatricals of ‘Tavistock House, 
Mr. CHARLES Dickens being one of the per- 
formers. ‘The latter was also played with the 
same cast at the Gallery gf Illustration for the 
benefit of the ‘‘ Jerrold Fund ;” the former was 
produced at the Olympic Theatre, in London, 
and was received with marked approval. 


MM py 


Mr. Coutts has long cherished the intention 
of visiting this country, partly for the purpose- 
of making an extended lecturing tour, and part- 
ly for the purpose of collecting materials for a 
new story, illustrative of life on the Western 
frontier. Ill health has prevented the accom- 
plishment of this plan; but our readers will be 
glad to learn that rest and travel have so far re- 
stored his strength that he hopes to make the 
journey during the present year. 

Judged from a purely intellectual standard, 
WILKIE CoLLins must unquestionably be ran 


.ed among the greatest of living novelists. He 


excels most of his contemporaries in subtlety 


' and keen analysis, at the same time surpassing 


them in the 


novelty--- and 


startling inter- 
est of his dra- 
matic  situa- 
tions. His 
new story, en- 
titled The New 
Magda len snow 
appearing in 
the pages of 
Harper's Magq- 
azine, is, with- 
out question, 
the greatest of 
his works. The 
opening scene 
is laid on the 
Rhine frontier 
during the late 
Franco - Ger- 
man war. ‘The 
story turns 
upon the as- 
sumption by 
one woman of 
the name and 
social position 


The heroine 
...--who takes this 
bold step was 
formerly 4 
Magdalen of 
London, whose 

past character, 
despite her no- 

blest exertions, 

|. has persistent- 
| ly followed her, 
| and prevented: 


gaining that 
social position 
which she now 
seeks to re- 
trieve by de- 
ception. The 
story abounds 
in those dra- 
matic scenes 
and situations 
which consti- 
tute one of the 
great’ attrac- 
|  tiins of his fie- 
| tions. The 


heroine, who, 
as we have said, 


has tried im 

vain to raise 
| herself above 
| the level to 
which she has 
| fallen, becomes 
a nurse in a 

mnilitary fieid- 
| «hospital dur- 
.| ing the Ger- 


war, and while 
| there makes 
the acquaint- 
anceof a young 
lady, the or- 
phan of a col- 
onel in the Brit- 


isonher wayto 

| | friends in En- 
gland, im whom she becomes intérested, and 
whose story she learns. While waiting over- 
night-at a French ambulance during an engage- 
ment this young lady is apparently killed by the 
explosion of a shell; and the heroine of the story 
conceives the plan of changing clothes with her 
and assuming her name. Circumstances favor 
the accomplishment of the plan. - The young 


* woman who was supposed to be dead comes to 


of another..- 


her from re-. 


man - French - 


ish army, who 
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‘freight, or mixed train passes over it. 
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}i 
gon slitv and rights: hat the career growing out 
of snch a complication is one of thrilling interest 
no one need be told who has read WILKIE COL- 
Lins s former tales. 
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RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


THE popular opposition to railroad mo- 
nopoly which is manifested in 50 many 
Various ways throughont the country is 
very significant. The inaugural of every 
newly eleeted Governor, and the resolutions 
ofevery agricultural and industrial conven- 
tion, lay especialoetress upon the necessity 
of some speedy and efticient reform in the 
direction and management of railways. 
“The State Legislature of Illinois has al- 
ready passed laws reguiating the rates of 
transportation for passengers and freight, 
and has appointed a Board of Railway Com- 
Miissioners to enforce its legislation. 
Tipton. one Of the ablest jurists in that 
State, has decided that legislation of this 
Character is constitutional. For several 
years the State of Massachusetts has had 
a Board of Railway Commissioners. This 
beard has just submitted its fourth anneal 
report to the Legislature. The conclisivns 
arrived at in this report as to the efficiency 
oft legislation for the regulation of railroad 
fares aud. freights are not very encouraging. 
The report ‘shows that there has been no 
lack of legislation; that there are in force 
on the statute-bouks “Jaws of every con- 
ceivable description, from a simple act es- 


tablishing charges so much, per mile for each 
_ traveler or ton of freight carried by rail, to 


enactments of the most elaborate nature, 
under which roads are classified, goods enu- 
merated, periodical revisions provided for, 
and différential, special, and through-rate 
tariffs, with distinctions of terminal charges, 
are all specitied in detail.” In the State of 
@hio “there are at least nine distinct rates 
for the transportation of passengers and 
freight authorized bylaw. The matter has 
been incessantly legislated upon, and yet 
the State Railroad Commissioner, in his re- 
pert for the year 1-70, asserts tlrese laws are 
the most fruitful source of complaint, and 
that ‘there is not a railroad in the State, 
whether operated under a special charter or 
the general law, upon which the laws regnu- 
lating rates are hot in some way violated 
neurly every time a regular passenger, a 
9 99 

This report cicarly demonstrates that 
eqnal-mileage laws are based on an erro- 
néons principle—naniely, that the fare or 
freight should be proportioned to the cost 
of carriage, and that this cost is uniform, 
Without regard to distance: 


“Iynn is ten miles from Boston, and Chicago is a 
thousand. 
one place or the other has to be received,’ hand!ed, 
getored, placed on a car, and forwarded; on reaching 
{ts dessination it must be unloaded, stored, and deliv- 
ered to the company, or reevived and unloaded by the 
consignee; in cither case the car is necessarily subject 
to delaye, during which it earnea no freight. Under 
these circumstances it is very apparent thut the fixed 
cost incurred by ralirvads in the work of transporta- 
tiomn—tlat cost which is common for al) articles or 
perwons, nO matter how long or short a distance they 
are curri-d—must conetitute a very considerable part 
of the whole cost. So obvious is this fact that it is 
well known that the corporations earn large net prof- 
its on their long business at a third or quarter of that 
rate per mile which te barely remuncrative on short 
business. The simpie and obvions fact that whecls 
earn money only while they are in motion has con- 
Stantivy been disregarded by those seeking to frame 
laws regulating fares and freights. If a car he loaded 
With passengers or coode andl started on a journey of 
2000 miles, the wheels of that car are steadily earning 
money for days tozeticr, thoauzh moving, perhaps, at 
low rates. If, however, the cost of starting that car, 
incinding the fixed outlay of the corporation in offi- 
cers, employes, station buildings, real estate, rolling- 
stock, and road-bed—un outiay Which is ip large de- 


gree the same for long transportation or for s!;ort—if , 


this cost has to be distributed over a few milvs only in 
which the Wheele are.in motion, then it ‘is evident 
that the cost of tranaportation per mile must largely 
increase. Hf it is limited by law, and not allowed to 
increase, then the long tratlic must pay a loss on the 
ehort traffic.” 


It is evident that laws’based upon such 
“.. erroneous principle as is above illus- 
trated are impracticable, and can not-be ex- 
ecuted. And even where just laws are en- 
acted, these are simply legislative, and very 
little attention is paid to the means of ex- 
ecuting them. On the contineyt of Europe 
the management of railways is more efficient 
than in this country, not’ because the laws 


are better, but because there is a comprehen-. 


exevutive management; and frequently 
the executive interferences are of such a 
nature that they would: be deemed in this 
country lncompatible with our free institu- 
tions. f 

Even @& general railroad law, like that 
now pending in the New Jersey Legisla- 
tnre— having for its object the establish- 
ment of a system of tree competition—w ill 
not prove of much efficiency. It will de- 
velop railway in some sec- 


Judge 


An article of merchandise going to the | 


lie, however, and endeavors to’assert her per- | tions where there is, and can be, no compe- 


-therefrom. 


of Queen ISABELLA and the acceptance of 


pacity of the people to govern themselves 


| present circumstances, be to lose the island. 


| er-faithfal isle” be kept to its allegiance ? 


tition with the main lines already estab- 
lished. It will drive the railroad lobbyists 
out of the legislative arena, and will compel 
the large and powerful railway corporations 
to depend 2ntirely upon natural laws for the 
maintenance of the monopoly which they 
now possess. Bnt these natural laws are all 
in their favor. These corporations have al- 
ready selected and occapied the shortest and 
most desirable routes. Competing lines will 
necessarily labor under great disadvantages, 
and will be bought up by lines already ex- 
isting at less than the cost of their construc- 
tion. The law of consolidation is itself a 
normal one, and the people ought to gain 
from the simplicity and unity resulting 

We must recognize these datéral laws 
which affect transportation. We must pro- 
ceed upon the supposition that railroads are 
inevitably monopolies, and must regulate 
them as such. This can be only partially 
and inefficiently accomplished by legislation. 
There must be a wise and comprehensive 
system of executive direction. 


THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. 


THE, new government of Spain is be- 
set with many difficulties and embarrass- 
ments, both from within and from without ; 
and the\progress of events in that country 
will be Watched with no common interest 
by the frivnds of constitutional liberty on 
both sides of the Atlantic. During the pe- 
riod which elapsed between the expulsion 


the crown by AMADEUS, the Spanish people 
developed an unexpected capacity for self- 
government, and showed that they conld 
get along very well without a king, and 
but for Prim’s monarchical tendencies the 
republic of Spain would now be a settled 
and permanent fact. His distrust of the ca- 


and maintain tranquillity at home led to the 
kingly experiment whicn has met with so 
sudden a termination, and which in many 
ways has worked ijl for the nation. Two 
years have: been lost, in which the people 
might have advanced in the art of self-gov- 
ernment, while the Carlist faction has profit- 
ed by the natural dislike to a ruler of foreign 
extraction, and gained a strength which it 
had not possessed in years. 

The proclamation of the republic was 
hailed with great enthusiasm in Madrid and 
other cities;-the streets were illuminated, 
and there were bonfires and cheerings and 
other manifestations of public rejoicing. 
But there are also ominous signs of discon- 
tent. In Andalusia the peasants call for a 
division of property. From Catalonia we 
hear of demonstrations by the working-men, 
demanding shorter hours and higher wages. 
The Carlist faction, encouraged by the priest- 
hood, is more active than ever, and promises 
to give the new government serious trouble. 
Theu there is the grave question of the form 
which the republic shall take— whether that 
of a federal union like our own, with inde- 
pendent state legislatures, or that of a con- 
solidated government like France.  Out- 
side of Spain there is the perplexing Cuban 
question, Which is franght with danger to 
the new government. How shall the “ ev- 


The new government has, of course, declared 
its determination ‘to maintain the Spanish 
flag in Cuba. It could not do otherwise and | 
exist a single day. To rule the island with 
the despotism by which it isnow held would 
be yrossly inconsistent with the principles 
on Which the new republic is founded; but 
to modify that rule would probably, under 


The question of slavery in Cuba is not less 
a source of perplexity ; for while the insur- 
gents have declared in favor of its abolition, 
the Spanish portion of the population, who 
are faithful tothe home govemument, are ut- 
terly opposed to such a course. " 
It is well for Spain that she has among 
her leaders such a statesman as EMILIO Cas- 
TELAR. Hisrecent speech in the Cortes, de- 
livered before the abdication of AMADEUS, or 
the abolition of slavery in Porto Rica, may 
be accepted as indicating the position which 
the new government will take on this ques- 
tion in the other Spanish colonies. The 
great orator and statesman pleads for imme- 
diate emancipation upon the high ground 
of morals, and he develops in his appeal 
his theory of the relation of the two con- 
tinents and of Spain to America. Every na- 
tion, he says, has its function in the great 
solidarity or interunion of nations. He de- 
scribes each in turn, and assigns to Spain 
the position of mediator between: Europe 
and America. The integrity of the nation 
must be preserved in America as well as in 
Europe. But to this it is necessary that the 
Spanish republics in America. understand 
that denmieracy is authority as well as lib- 
erty: it is action, but a curb upon its own 


action, The ideutity of race fuses all Span- 


ish America together, and it will presently 
unite itself and renew in fact the great-idea 
of BotivaR. And to this end Spain itself 
must preserve its islands, for they are the 
links between the two countries. 


not of death, Spain herself must be-action 
and not reaction, liberty and not an arbitra- 
ry will. In the past, says CASTELAR, Spain 
gave America what she had and was. . The 
earlier cenituries*carried thither the Spanish 
theocratical, hierarchica], and mounarchical 
organization, with modern ideas; but the 
latter half of the nineteenth century has not 
extended “ our modern and democratic spirit 
to our possessions.” To-day,” he exclaims, 
‘“‘is the last day of old Spain crushing in her 
fall the fetters of the slave, and the birthday 
of that other Spain that by means of her ideas 
unites herself indissolubly with the America 
of freedom, of democracy, and of right.” 

Indeed, it is pot possible to sketch or con- 
dense the speech. ' It is not an argument; it 
is a lyrical, passionate, imaginative appeal. 
It is an assertion of the essential superiority 
and supremacy of ideas, a pean of liberty, 
and a cry of exultation at the visible tri- 
umph of democracy. Yet CASTELAR, as his 
speeches and papers show, is not a dreamer 
nor an enthusiast only. Nobody has more 
truly pointed out the essential fault of the 
old French revolution—no one is less se- 
duced by the theory of the rightful despot- 
ism of the mere majority. The value of 
such a speech is its revelation of a powerful 
spirit in Spain, which must necessarily most 
beneficially affect the politics and education 
of the country. “If Spain, gentlemen,” 
CASTELAR criés, in an eloquent passage—“ if 
Spain is to be made up of arbitrary generals, 
greedy bureaucrats, selfish tax -gatherers— 
censors who stifle human thonght, unbridled 
hosts, massacring children, the slave-traf- 
ticker’s bark, the Babylon of the plantation, 
and, to crown all this, the bazar and the 
slave market—ah! then arise with-me and 
ery, ‘Acecursed be the genius of our coun- 
try!” The whole discourse is in a romantic 
strain foreign to our present: thoughts and 
habits of speech. Yet in our earlier day, 
when, as in Spain, a great revolution was 
proceeding in the hearts of the people, and 
original rights and the sources of authority 
were closely scanned, our Américan. orators 
struck the same lofty key and appealed to 
the common sentiments of man. And in 
this day, when we are a little ashamed of 
sentimeut, and moral appeals do not seem to 
have been 80 persuasive in Congress as those 
of another kind, it is refreshing to catch the 
generous and glowing music of CASTELAR’S 
eloquence, and to hear in Spain a voice to 
which old SaM ADAMS would have joyfully 
responded. 


THE CREDIT MOBILIER REPORT. 


THE special committee of the House of 
Representatives appointed to investigate 
the charges brought against certain mem- 
bers of the House in connection with the 
Crédit Mobilier, after a long and thorough 
examination, presented their report on the 
18th ult. The majority of the committee, it 
should be borne in mind, are not in political 
sympathy with the dominant party in the 
Honse. 
into the charges against Mr. BLAINE, the 


committee exoverate him from, all connec- 


tion with the matter. They find that he 
did not take any of the stock. although 
strongly urged to do so. Mr.-Dawes, of 


| Massachusetts, held a small portion of the 


stock for a while, received a dividend of ten 
per cent. on his money, and then parted 
with his stock. He received no other bene- 
fit from the transaction than to get this 
dividend, aud after settling with Mr. AMES 
had no further interest in the stock. Messrs. 
BINGHAM, SCHOFIELD, GARFIELD, and KEL- 
LEY each held portions of the stock for a 
time, drew dividends, and then settled with 
Mr. AMES on terms which the committee 
could not discover to their satisfaction. 

The committee say in their report that 
they do not find that “either of the above- 


hhamed gentlemen in. contracting with Mr. 


AMES had any corrupt motive or purpose 
himself, or was aware that Mr. AMEs had 
any, nor did either of them suppose he was 
guilty of any impropriety, or even indelica- 
cy, in becoming a purchaser. of this*stock. 
Had it appeared that these gentlemen were 
aware of the enormous dividends upon their 
stock, and how they were to be earned, we 
could not acquit them.” In his negotia- 
tions with these gentlemen Mr. AMES made 
no suggestion that he desired their influence 
in Congress in favor of the railroad company, 
and whenever the question was raised as to 
whether the ownership of the stock would 
in any way interfere with or embarrass them 
in their action as members of Congress, he 
assured them it would not.. The committee, 
therefore, do not find that they had any oth- 
er purpose in taking this stock than to make 
a protitable investment. It onght to be ob- 
served, say the committee, that those gen- 


But to | 
make them the intermediaries of life and | 
' the committee believe that they must have 


tlemen who surrendered their stock to Mr. 
AMES before there was any public excite- 
ment on the subject do not profess to have 
done 80 upon any idea of impropriety in 
holding it, but for reasons affecting the 
value and security of the investment: but 


felt there was something “so out of the or-. 
dinary course of business in the extraordi- 
nary dividends they were receiving as to 
render the investment itself suspicious, and 
that this was one of the motives of their ac- 
tion.” The only criticism which thé com- 
mittee feel compelled to make on the action 
of these members in taking this stock is 
that they were not sufficiently carefil in as- 
certaining what they were getting; and this 
being the state of the case, the committee 
find nothing in the conduct of either of these 
members in taking the stock that calls for 
any recommendation to the House. 

In the case of Mr. AMEs, the committee 
recommend his expulsion, on the greund 
that they find him “guilty of selling to 
members of Congress shares of stock in the 
Crédit Mobilier of America for prices much 
below the true value of such stock, with in- 
tent thereby to inflnence the votes and de- 
cisions of such members in matters to be 
brought before Conyress for action.” The 
committee also recommend the expulsion . 
of Mr. JAMES Brooks. They find, in the 
words of the report, that he procured the 
Crédit Mobilier Company to issue and de- 
liver to his son-in-law, Mr. CHaRLEs H. 
NEILSON, for bis own use, fifty shares of the 
stock: of that company at a price much be- 
low its real value, with the knowledge that 
this was done to influence his action in the 
House on matters to be brought before Con- 
gress, and also to influence his action as a 
bovernment director in the Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

The foregoing are the main features of 
the report. What action the House will 
take on the recommendations of the com- 
mittee remains to be seen. . 


PROTECTING EMIGRANTS. 


THINGS have changed greatly for the bet- 
ter since the days when the emigrant to our 
shores fell among thieves the moment he 
reached the docks of New York, when he 
was robbed, swindled, and maltreated by 
emigrant hotel, runners, bogus ticket sell- 
ers, and was regarded by all the ronghs as 
their. legitimate prey. Yet still there are 
some things to be reformed. The great rail- 
road lines leading to the West have the 
privilege of appointing agents, with the con- 
sent of the Commissioners of Emigration, 
to transact business for their roads within 
the limits of Castle Garden, and their pres- 
ence there as the recognized representatives 
of the railroad companies amounts to a cer- 
titicate of good character and a guarantee 


of fair dealing. Their position is one of 
trust and responsibility. Ignorant of our 
language, our. money, our customs, and most- 
ly persons of limited experience, the em- 
igrants depend largely upon these agents 


for information regarding their new homes 


and the ways and means of getting there. 
A dishonest agent can easily impose upon 


As the result of their investigations | 


_their credulity, and inflict upon them incal- 
enlable harm. 

The necessity of keeping a strict watch: 
upon these agents is illustrated by the ac- 
tion which the Commissioners. have been 
forced to take in the case of the representa- 
tive of the Erie Railroad, one NICHOLAS 
MtLLER, who is said to have been promi- 
nent among the gang of emigraut runners 
against whose extortions the protection of 
legislatiou was invoked. The Commission- 
ers, in the exercise of their trust, very prop- 
erly refused to admit this man within-the 
limits of Castle Garden; and in vindica- 
tion of this course Commissioner WALLACH 
makes this statement through.a reporter of 
the New York Herald: 

“Reporter. ‘What objection did you urge against 
granting the permission to Mr. Mutver ?’ 

“Mr. Wataou. ‘I do not think he is a proper man 
to be alloWd to deal with the emigrants in Castle 
Garden, and I will not vote to permit a man to go 
among the emigrants that I think needs to be watched 
himeelf.’ 

“Rrronter. ‘Have yon any special proof that would 
tend to show that Mr. Mucrer is not a proper man to 
act in the Garden as agent ?’ 

““Mr. Watcacu. ‘I have the charges that were made 
against him of swindling emigrants, and which were 
published in the city papers. I have the record of his 
conviction and sentence by the Court of Special Ses- 
sions, which is open, I suppose, to any body that wants 
to examine it.’” 

‘That a man of such character and ante- 
_cedents should have been appointed to such 
@ position was an outrage upon the people 
who are seeking new homes among us, and 
the protection of our laws and institutions, 
and the Commissioners will be sustained in 
the exercise of all vigilance in excluding 
from Castle Garden every agent who is opel 
to suspicion. There must be no renewal, 
under any form, of the’rapacity which was 
once allowed to make New York a terror to 


emigrants. 
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PERSONAL. 


or TYNDALL, having in his farewell 
address ssoured ambitious young scientists that 
if they would gain distinction they must be con- 
tent to live low and lie hard, a. Pittsburg editor 
says: ‘* We don’t know whether our young scl- 
entists are willing to follow this advice, but we 
do know that our young and old Piney 
have tried this recipe for years an foun 3 
ood. They, as a class, we think, can Kt 
ower and lie harder’ than almost any = rb 
and they have found this sort of thing ro he 
reatest service ‘in achieving the object of their 
ves.’ 


_ w, who for 
the most talented and popu- 


. in, has been excluded from 
lar preachers of Consistory for 
rationallstic tendencies in his preaching. 

CHRISTIAN 
illness. His new volume of 
fairy tales is reported to be having an extraor- 
dinary success in Denmark. 

—Rosert EMMETT, who died_at his home in 
New Rochelle on the 16th of February, in his 
eighty-first year, was the eldest son of the fa- 
mous Irish patriot THomas ADDIS EMMETT. 
Formerly he was a member of tlie bar of this 
city, and both professionally and socially was 
held in the highest esteem. - 

—Minister StcKLEs, in communicating . to 
President F1avERAS his orders to recognize the 
republic of Spain, concluded that, 
‘Tn expressing to your Excellency the fervent 

ood wishes of President GRANT, and recogniz- 
foe your authority, I accomplish the most 
agreeable duty of my mission to this noble and 
generous country.”’ To which Seior 
replied that “his grave responsibility would 
overwhelm him were it-not. for such. moments 
as the present, when you so eloquently convey 
the robust voice of the American people in bless- 
ing and acclaiming the advent of the republic, 
which moderate energy\achieved and prudence 
will preserve.” 

—JOHN MELCHER, who died recently in Salem, 
Massachusetts, at the age of ninety-three, was 
one of the few remaining Dartmoor prisoners 
of the war of 1812. | 

—President TureRs has determined not to be 
the guest of the Emperor during his attendance 
at the Exhibition in Vienna. He has hired the 
Palace Lietenbuger, and will there abide with 
the French commission. 

—The Sultan of Turkey is a believer in omens. 
. Lately he ordered a new palace, on which art 
had been lavished, to be razed, because he stum- 
bled on entering the edifice for the first time. 
He conceived the accident to be ominous. But 
by the advice of the English embassador he con- 
cluded to let it stand. It stands. 

—The letter addressed by the Emperor of 
Germany to Prince BISMARCK, with the crachat 
in brilliants of the Black Eagle, terminates with 
these words, ‘‘ Your faithful, devoted, and grate- 
ful king:”’ 

—General BEAUREGARD is superintendent; of 
street railways in New Orleans. i 

—JEFFERSON Davis is president’of the Caro- 
lina Insurance Company, at Memphis, Tennessee. 

— Major-General JOSEPH WHEELER, command- 


fifty years past has 


er of WHEELER’S Confederate cavalry during the - 


war, and a West Pointer, has married a rich lady 
in Northern Alabama, and lives at his ease. 

—The Emperor of Austria has set all the jour- 
nalists of his:dominions agog by offering a prize 
of five thousand florins to the journalist who 
will write the best editorial on Au®trian affairs 
in the German language—said editorial not to 
contain more than one thousand words (about 
the number of words in a column of this paper). 
It is immaterial to what party the writer be- 
~ longs; and the Vienna papers think that there 
will be several thousand competitors for the 

rize. 

—The following personal”’ is inscribed on a 
tombstone in Conway church-yard, England: 

**Here lyeth y* body of Nich* Hookes of Conway, 
Ge® who was y® 41° child of his Father William Hookes 
Esq, by Alice his Wife and _y® father of 27 children, 
who dyed y* 20 of March 1637.” | 

—Governor JEWELL, of Connecticut, is not 
only the leader of the Republican party in that 
State, but the leader of one of the church choirs 
in Hartford. He ‘‘ raises the tune’”’ with singular 
accuracy and effect. 

_ —Mrs. N. P. WILLIs is at present residing in 
Rome. 

—General L. Pope WALKER, ex-Secretary of 
War of the Confederate States, who avowed his 
intention to plant that flag over Faneuil Hall 
six months after the war began, is practicing 
law in Huntsville, Alabama—makes out capiases 
and things of that sort. 

—Some years ago an eminent English pub- 
_ lisher gave Lord LytTon $100,000 for the use 
of twenty of his novels for a railway library— 
the largest sum ever paid in England for a copy- 
right. The most successful publications, how- 
ever, pecuniarily, are sermons. It is said that 
the representatives of the late Rev. F. W. Ros- 
ERTSON, of Brighton, have received in the course 
of a few years over $150,000 for copyright of the 
various volumes of sermons left at his death. 

—Mr. Harpin@ has just won the honor of 
senior wrangler at Cambridge, after having car- 
_ Tied off nearly every thing since 1867, both at 

London University and Cambridge. He has 
now reached the summit of academic fame, the 
merit of the performance, being enhanced by 
the introduction into the examination of three 
new subjects—heat, electricity, and magnetism. 

—Lord Lytton, according to the London 
Athenceum, left the manuscript of Kenelm Chil- 
lingly complete, and, indeed, nearly the whole 
work isin type. The Parisians is also finished. 
That journal adds: ‘‘It has been a surprise to 
the public to find that Lord Lyrron is the au- 
thorof The Coming Race, and The Purisians. An 
acute critic has told us that he surmised the au- 
thorship from the similarity of the opening sen- 
-tences of The Coming Race to the 0 ening sen- 
tences of Rlham. As we have ment oned, Lord 
Lytton often published his works anonymous- 
ly at first; but it is a remarkable circumstance 
that a veteran author should late in life have 
——— to a new branch of literature with suc- 

ess.’ 

» .—Mr. A. B. StocKWELL, president of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company, is now regarded 


in Wall Street as one of the most dauntless and 
successful operators in that propinquity. From 
being a simple farmer boy at Painesville, Ohio, 
he acquired a fortune in the sewing-machine 
and thence entering the ‘arena’ of bulls and 


ANDERSEN has recovered 


bears, has made divers and sundry other for- 
| tunes, and in the quietest and least demonstra- 

tive manner imaginable deals in millions as 
though they were merely old American’ dollars 
of the coinage of ’238. . | 

—The library of President Tarers contains 
one hundred and twenty thousand volumes, 
uniformly bound in gseen cloth, except his own 
works, which his publishers have presented to 
— bound in splendid crimson velvet with gold 
rims. 

—FRancis Aspury, the first American bishop 
of the Methodist Church, was the first clergy- 
man of that denomination to preach in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, and it is on the minutes of the 
church that he was paid seven shillings for that 
service, Nowadays a clergyman ‘‘subbing”’ for 
a brother in this city is paid from $25 to $50 a 
Sunday, according to the pecuniary ability of 
the congregation. There is a good deal of that 
sort of thing done. | } 

—Earl GRANVILLE has somewhat astonished 
the English by his new regulations-for the dip- 
lomatic service. Hereafter there is to be but 
one examination of candidates, and, strange to 
say, no knowledge of German is required. The 

eriod of service of attaches is to be reduced 

rom four to two years, and instead of second 
secretaries being paid according to the scale of 
the mission to which they are attached, their 
salary will be uniformly fixed at from £300 to 
£450 a year. The third secretaries will réceive 
as heretofore, £150 a year. Among the new Bl 
lowances are £100 a year for a knowlédge of 
= law, and £100 a year for a colloquial 

nowledge of the Russian, Turkish, Persian, 
Chinese, or Japanese languages. Another new 
feature of these regulations is that heads of 
missions shall send annual reports of a confi- 
dential nature on the conduct of junior secre- 
taries and attaches, and that the duration of the’ 
appointments of heads of missions shall not ex- 
five years, though at the end of: that time 
,eappointments shall be open for consideration. . 
_ —Here are a few “‘ personal’’ facts that are 

robably now for the first time made known 
n the United States. .The Chevalier F. pg 
TAPRES, in a recent work, states that in Rus- 
sia there are 500,000 nobles; that Austria num- 
bers 239,000; that Spain, in 1780, reckoned 
470,000; that France, before 1790, had 360,000, 
of whom 4120 were of the ancienne : and 
that in England, Scotland, and Ireland, on the 
contrary, there are only 1631 persons, from dukes 
to baronets, who possess transmissible titles. 
But there are in the United Kingdom some two 
or three hundred thousand persons who are nobles 
in the Continental sense of the term. 

—GEROME gets good pay for his handiwork. 
His last picture is valued at 40:000 francs, and is 
reckoned one of his best. It expresses ‘touch- 
ingly the attachment of an Arab to his horse. 
He is represented alone in the desert with the 
dying animal, and holds his head caressingly be- 
tween his hands. 

—Mr. RicHaRD DILLon, the veteran sexton 
of Trinity Church, Boston, has retired from that 
position of prominence after a service of thirty- 
seven years. During that period he has seen 
eight rectors and assistant ministers of the par- 
ish. Mr. DILLon now retires to his farm in 
Vermont, or, as one might say, to his ‘Chateau 
Dillon” — if of the vintage of 65, is not 
’ bad to take). 

—President Turers, during his long literary 
career, has received ys pore: prizes for histor- 
ical works, the value of which amounts to near- 
ly $60,000. 3 

—Professor TayLER Lewis and Dr. C. Van 
SANTVOORD have written a biography of the 
late President Nott, of Union College. 

—Dr. CONNEAU, who was among Louis Napo- 
LEON’S latest attendants, was also one of his very 
earliest friends, having been one of the legatees 
of his mother’s will, made at Arenemberg, in 
Switzerland, in 1837, in which HorTEnNsgE, after 
leaving a remembrance to Dr. CONNEAU, ex- 
pressed the wish ‘‘ que mon fils puisse le garder 
prés de lui,’’ a wish fulfilled to the very last in- 
stant of herson’sJife. Whatever may have been 
the Emperor’s faults or vices, he certainly seems 
to have had the art of keeping devoted follow- 
ers, and even Englishmen have been among 
those whom at times he fascinated. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE death of Captain MaTTHEW F. Maory, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, is announced as 
having taken place on the Ist of February last, 
at ogpees. oe Virginia. He was born in Vir- 
ginia, and early manifested a love of science, 
especially of mathematics and astronomy, and 
while quite young entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman, induced thereto by the opportunities 
furnished for the —— application of fis fa- 
vorite studies.. On the establishment of the 
Nati-nal Observatory at Washington he was 
placed in its charge, and rendered excellent 
service to science. He enlisted the merchant 
marine of the whole world, as well as its navies, 
in the collection of facts relative to the physics 
of the ocean and its atmosphere, and embodied 
the results in the series of Wind and Current 
Charts, which have done so much to improve 
and systematize our knowledge of this depart- 
ment of science. 

At the breaking out of the rebellion, in 1861, 
Captain Maury was still in charge of the Ob- 
servatory, but left it and cast his lot with the 
South, of which he was one of the leading spir- 
its. In the year 1865 he visited Mexico, with 
the intention of becoming a citizen of that coun- 
trv, but subsequently returned and took eha 
of the professorship of Lag he and of the o 
servatory of the Virginia Military Institute, at 
Lexington. 

Captain Mavry has published numerous works 
in addition to his Wind and Current Charts and 
his official reports as director of the Observa- 
tory, the most important being that on The 
Physical Geography of the Sea. cae 


A bill has passed one branch of the Legisla- 
ture of Michigan establishing a commission of 
fisheries, and appropriating $10,000 for two 
years for purposes connected with the increase 
of food fishes in the State. — 


Physical science in America has experienced 


a great loss in the death, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age, of Professor JAMES HENRY CorF- 
FIN, of Lafayette College, this sad event taking 


place on the 6th of February. Professor Cor- 


| FIN was @ native of Massachusetts, and for a 


time. a professor in Williams College, where he 
lanned the construction of Greylock Observa- 
ry on Saddle Mountain. He became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Lafayette College in 1846 
where he has since filled the chair of mathe- 


atics and astronomy. 
“Professor COFFIN is best known from his 
treatise on the Winds of the Northern Hemisphere, 


.published by the Smithsonian Institution in 


1851, At the time of his death he was engaged 
ona second edition of this work, brought down 
to the sagen day, and extended so as to em- 
brace the entire globe. This would have been 
completed in a few months. The Smithsonian 
Institution also published a discussion by him 
of the meteoric fire-ball of July, 1860, and other 
papers from his pen have appeared in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Scientific Association, and 
elsewhere. He was a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. | 

It is quite a curious coincidence that Captain 
Maury and Professor Corrin, the two who in 
our country have given most attention to tine 
subject of atmospheric currents, should have 
died within a weck of each other, and at the 
same age. 


Fér the purpose of aiding {n the permanent 
investment of funds destined for scientific, edu- 
cational, and charitable purposes, Senator SHER- 
MAN has lately introduced a bill into the Senate 
orizing the Treasurer of the United States 

ive sums’ of money, not less than five 
hundreddolizrs at a time, to be placed to the 


credit of orphan asylum, hospital, or other 
‘institution charitable purposes, or for the 
encouragement learning, mechanics, or the 


fine arts. A certificate is to be issued for this 
sum, and interest to be paid upon it semi-an- 
nually. It is further provided that such deposit 
shall be forever held inviolable and irrevocable, 
and that the rate of interest—five per cent.— 
shall not be reduced nor increased. The orig- 
inal deposit may be increased by additional de- 
posits of not less than five hundred dollars at 
each donation. 
_ A subsequent clause of the bill provides that 
all moneys received under this act shall be ap- 
ea from time to time by the United States 
reasurer in the purchase and cancellation of 
the interest-bearing debt of the United States. 
The fund thus received is to be entitled ‘‘ The 
United States Five per Centum Annuity Fund 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests.”’ 

Should this movement become a law, it will 
furnish a long-desired opportunity for investin 
sums of money for the purposes mentioned, 
with the assurance that the principal can never 
be embezzled or wasted, the government of the 
United States being responsible for its safe- 
keeping. 


A bill is now before Congress atone an ap- 
propriation of $20,000, or as much thereof as ma 

be necessary, for the purpose of having printed, 
at the government printing-office, one thousand 
copies of the Descriptive Anatomical Catalogue of 
the Army Medical Museum. Should this sum be 


granted, the rich treasures of this great collec-. 


tion can be made as well known to the world at 
large as they are to those who have tbe privilege 
of visiting the historical loeality in which they 
are at present displayed. 


An appendix to PETERMANN’S J: ttheilungen, 
recently published, contains the re sort of the 
journey of GERHARDT ROHLFs th’ ough North 
Africa, from Kutha to Lagos, and 3 illustrated 
by two maps, executed in the usua elegant style 
of every thing emanating from the -stablishment 
of Justus PErTHES. The paper < ontains valu- 
able additions to the general sub*« >t of the ge- 
ography, gene character, and meteorology of 
Africa. r. PETERMANN states -hat a second 
German expedition (that of BocnHoLz, LUHDER, 
and REICHENOW) is at present occupied in moy- 
ing from the Gulf of Benin northward into the 
country covered by the present report. 


The second annual report of the Commission- 
ers of Fisheries for the State of New Jersey, for 
1872, has just been published, and contains an 
account of what the two commissioners, Drs. 
SLack and HowELL, have done in the discharge 
of the trust committed to them by that State. 
Among the points which they bring to notice is 


the injury likely to result to the interest of the 


fisheries by the use of so destructive agencies as 
nitro-glycerine and cocculus indicus. To say 
nothing of the destruction of fish by these 


agents, these gentlemen present a startling pic- 


ture of the amount of poaching carried on in 
the State. The commissioners announce that, 
through the active measures takey by the fish- 
wardens, all such engines of destruction as fish- 
baskets, brush weirs, etc., have disappeared from 
the New Jersey side of the Delaware River. The 
result was that the number of young shad de- 
scending the river has been greatly in excess of 
that of any previous year. They also call atten- 
tion to the availability of the Delaware for the 


culture of the salmon, and express the hope | 


that, through the agency of the United States 
Commissioner of Fisheries, this delicious fish 
will, before the lapse of many years, become 
almost as abundant as the shad. 

General Banks has introduced into the House 
of Representatives a resolution instructing the 
Secretary of the Navy to make an examination 
and survey of that section of the American isth- 
mus which lies between Valencia Point and the 


- Changenola River, on the Atlantic side, and the 


Boca Chica, the Rio Pedrigal, and the upper 
aap of Golfo Dolce, on the Pacific side. This 
s to include an examination of the intervening 
country, of the two cordilleras, and explora- 
tion of the courses of the rivers from their out- 
lets to their sources, within the above limits, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the possibility 
of such a connection as may be feasible for the 
construction of an interoceanic canal. 


The December number of Petermann’s Mit- 


theilu includes an account of seven expedi- 
tions for polar research, which, starting out 
a the year 1872, have already safely re- 
turned. First among these is that of WITTS- 


CHECK to Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla. The 
article then passes in review the discoveries 
of HARDEMANN, JOHNSON, and NILsEn to the 
east of Spitzbergen, thén the voyage of LEIGH 
SMITH and Captain Davip Gray to West Spitz- 
bergen and East Greenland. Ths second expe- 
dition of Wuymrer to East Greenland is then 


Appropriation bill was p 


considered. In addition to these are mention- 


ed the expedition from America under Cuptain 
Hat, and that of Payer and WEyprEcHrT, 
which expected to pass the winter in the north, 
as also the Swedish expedition, of which such 
unsatisfactory news has lately been received, 
The article concludes by reference to the winter. 
expedition of the Albert, which was sent out to 


_ the relief of the Swedish party under NorDENs- 


KJOLD, and to the exploration which Captain 
MAACK proposes to initiate as early in 1873 as 
possible, with a view of following out a route 
midway between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembia. 


Professor EHRENBERG has lately presented to 
the Academy of Sciences of Berlin a compendium 
of the researches in which he has been engaged 
for many years past in reference to the micro- 
scopical life of the deep seas, the first report 
having been presented in 1836 to the Academy, 
and supplemented from time to time by addi- 
tional communications. He acknowledges very 
thankfully the assistance rendered by persons 
of all nations, and especially in reference to the 
deposits of California and elsewhere in North 
America. Some-of.the richest material at his 


command was taken at a depth of 20,000 feet. — 


The total number of distinct species determined 
by him in his various investigations amounts to 
1435, while he has fragments of 172 others not 
accurately definable, but certainly additional, 
making a total of, 1607 species. He takes the 
occasion to contest the existence of such bodies 
as the coccoliths, Bathybdius, and Eozoon canaden- 
sis, etc. The paper concludes with a deserip- 
tion of 299 new and additional species of infuso- 


ria from various parts of the world. 


The Secretary of War has communicated to 
Congress the report of Major J. W. BarLow, 
United States army, who accompanied a survey- 
ing party of the’ North Pacitic Railroad in its ex- 

edition down the Yellow Stone, and back to Fort 

llis. The surveying party consisted of about 
twenty men, under the command of Mr. Hayr- 
DON, chief engineer, and the escort, command- 
ed by Major E. M. BAKER, embraced about: 375 
men, making the whole number about 400. The 
expedition started on the 26th of July, and pro- 
ceeded through Bozeman’s Pass to the Yellow 
Stone Valley, being harassed at almost every 
foot of the way by the Indians, whose hostility 
to the enterprise of the construction of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is such that, accord- 
ing to General SHERMAN’S indorsement, at least 
two full regiments of cavalry and as many of in- 
fantry will be necessary in future to guard and 
protect the working parties on the railroad. 


The report of Major Powe tt of his survey-" 


along the Colorado of the West, during the 
year 1872, has just been..printed by Congress, 


> 


and: embraces as its most striking feature an 


account of a remarkable series of folds and fanlts 
in the earth’s strata, of the highest interest to 
the geologist. Numerous practical results of 
value are recorded, especially the discovery of 
coal, salt, and metals. 
of special ethnological interest were gathered. 
An appropriation of $20,000 is asked for by the 
major to continue the work during the current 
year. | 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. | 


a 

In the United States Senate, February 17, the-Naval 
assed. The 

Privileges and Elections reported that Alexander Cald- 

well was not duly and legally elected to a seat in the 

Senate of the United States by the Legislature of the 


State of Kansas. The committee, however, excused - 


Mr. Caldwell on the ground that he was a novice in 
olitics, and in the hands of men who encouraged him 
n the belief that Senatorial elections in Kansas were 

carried by the use of money. In the House several 

resolutions were acted on.. Among them was cne in- 
troducing a bill appropriating $65,000 for the College 
of William and Mary, at Wiliiamsburg, Virginia, which 
was passed, as also was a bill incorporating and giving 
certain privileges to the America and East India Tele- 

raph 

Sentineis with Asia, the conditions for which are that 

the company shall begin operations in two years, 

The Agricultural College bill was also passed.—On 

February 18 the Poland Crédit Mobilier eee ge 

Committee reported its conclusions to the House, an 

recommended unanimously the expulsion of Mesers, 

James Brooks and Oakes Ames.—Three reports upon 

the Louisiana election case were presented from the 

Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate, 

February 20—a majority report, signed by Senators 

Carpenter, Logan, and Alcorn; a second, 

signed by Senator Trumbull; and a third, by Senator 

Morton. The majority report declares neither Ray 

nor M‘Millan elected, and recommends a new election. 

Mr. Wood moved a resolution in the House for the 

Judiciary Committee to report articles of impeach- 

ment. against Vice-President Colfax, if the testimony 

warranted. The resolution was lost by a vote of 105 

to 109. Mr. Tyler, of Indiana, then offered a resolu- 

tion, which was adopted, referring the testimony tak- 
en before the Poland committee to the Judiciary 

Committee, with instructions to inquire whether any 

thing in such testimony warrants articles of impeach- 

ment against any officer of the United States not a 

member of the House, or makes it proper that further 
investigation should be ordered in his case. 

Bills have been introduced in the New York State 
Legislature directing the Attorney-General to bring 
suits against the Erie Railroad for paying fraudulent 
dividends. In the Senate a committee has been °P. 

inted to inquire what money, if any, has been paid 

the road for legislation. 

The new jury law of thig State has been declared 


constitutional by*the Supreme Court, Gerferal Term, 


The famous Jumel will case, that has been before the 
courts for a long time, has at length been decided in 
favor of the defendant, Nelson Chase. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Swiss authorities have sent to the French front- 
ender the Rev. Mr. Mermillod, for 
upon exercising his clerical functions déspite th 

ibition. 
Pine Portuguese official organs 7 that there is any 
movement in their territory to establish a republic. 

It has been decided - the Committee on Religious 
Corporations in the Italian Parliament to abolish the 
houses of the heads of religious orders, but to provide 
for their support, and indemnify them for loss of 

roperty. : 
An explosion occurred on Febrnary 18 in a Stafford- 
shire coal mine, killing upward of twenty of the miners 
who were at work at the time, 

The French government is vigorously enforcing the 
law against intemperance, 

The army expenditures in Great Britain for the fiscal 
year 1873-74 are estimated at $66,157,000. 

A café at Sm 
ingulfed by bam waves recently, and two hundred per= 
sens were drowned. 


Very large collections 


Committee on 


ompany, which is to connect the American . 


located on the shore, was suddenly 
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| 
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| 
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WE give on this page the por- 
trait of the Hon. James L. @rr, 
of South Carolina, our present 
minister to the court of Russia, 
to which position his nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate on 
the 12th of December last. 

Mr. Orr was born May 12, 
1822, at Craytonville, South Car- 
olina. On both sides he is of 
Irish descent. His grandfather, 
Joun Orr, was a brave soldier 
in the Revolutionary war. His 
father, CHRISTOPHER ORR, Was @ 
successful merchant, who devoted 
his means liberally to the educa- 
tion of his children, James be- 
gan his studies at a very early 
age, and in his eighteenth year 
entered the University of Virginia. 
He left college in 1841, and the 
subsequent year entered the law- 
office of Judge WuitNeR. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1843, 
after a highly creditable exami- 
nation, and began to practice at 
Anderson, where he also estab- 
lished and edited a newspaper. 


Mr. Orr was elected to the. 


State Legislature from his district 
in 1844, at the age of twenty-two, 
by a larger vote than was given to- 
any other candidate in the State— 
a convincing evidence of his pop- 
ularity in his own neighborhood. 
His very first speech was against 
nullification, which was the baby 
form of secession, and was received 
with great favor throughout the 
State. He became a candidate 
for Congress in 1848, and was 
elected, and for more than ten 
years he held his seat without 
opposition. While he deprecated 
the agitation of the slavery ques- 


tion, he was devoted to the Union. » 


He was opposed to the compromise 
measures introduced and passed by 
the Thirty-first Congress. When 
South Carolina, in 1851, threat- 
ened to secede alone, he opposed 
the movement, and although the 
State seemed determined to go out 
of the Union, through his influence 
the current was stayed. . 

While ¢ member of the Thirty- 
third Congress Mr. Orr was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, and made 
an elaborate report on the means 
of civilizing the tribes, which was 
adopted, in the case of some, with 
considerable success. He was a 
candidate for Speaker of the Thir- 
ty-fourth Congress, was elected 
to that position in the Thirty-fifth, 
and discharged its duties with 
great ability. During the seéces- 
sion excitement of 1859 and 1860 
Mr. Orr was in favor of a sepa- 


j 


Will 


i 


rate confederation of the Southern 
~ States; and as a member of the 
South Carolina Convention which 
met in December, 1860, he voted 
in favor. of the immediate and 
separate secession of his State. 
Since the close of the war he has, 
however, maintained a patriotic 
course of action, accepting the 
result of the conflict as final, and 
laboring to convince the. people 
of the South that their best in- 
terests lie in the permanency of 
the Union. He took a leading 
part in the reconstruction of South 
Carclina, and in 1865 was elected 
Governor of that State over WabE 
Hampton, who represented the 
‘old spirit in Southern politics, 


AMERICA AND GREECE. 


Last Christmas-day was made 
memorable to those on board the 
United States ship Shenandoah, 
Captain Wet s, lying in the pic- 
turesque harbor of Pirzeus, by a 
Visit trom the King and Queen of 
Greece. ‘The harbor was crowd- 
ed with ships bearing the flags of 
nearly every maritime nation, and 
the Shenandoah was surrounded 
with Greek, Russian, French, and 
English men-of-war. 

Early in the afternoon an ele- 
gant barge took the royal party 
‘from the ‘King’s Landing,” 
amidst a roar of cannon from 
the several ships, flags streamed 
from every mast-head, and every 
yard was manned by jubilant Jack 
Tars, who greeted the barge with 
hearty cheers as it passed. After 
the ceremony of presentation on 


\ 
. 


the quarter-deck of the Shenan- 
dowh, all’ formalities were dis- 
pensed with, and the royal cou- 
ple inspected the ship with great 
- , interest.. 

On adjourning to the cabin the 
King proposed the following toast, 
addressing himself to Captain 
WELLS: 

“I present, through you, the con- 
gratulations of Greece to the great 
American nation. I extend my ¢on- 
gratulations to the President of the 
great republic, which has been the 
constant, earnest friend of Greece, 
and she acknowledges, with grati- 
tude, the friendship thus shown her. 
I drink, captain, to the heaith ofthe 
President of the United States.” 


In response, Captain WELLS 
said : 

‘Your Majesty... The kind senti- 
ments which your Majesty has just 
expressed meet with a hearty re- 
sponse from every American present.. 
The visit of the King and Queen to 
the veseel will be regarded as a com- 
pliment, not only to the President of 
the United States, but by. my country- 


men generally. Greece has always 
‘commanded our sympathy and friend- 
ship. Astor the native country of the 
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Queen, etre will bear me witness to the brotherhood ex- 
isting between Ruasia and the United States. I pre- 
sent, as a sentiment, the heulth of their Majesties, the 
King and Quee: of the Hellenes.” 

After seeing a drill at small-arms, their Majes- 
ties took leave, expressing entire satisfaction with 
the visit. The same royal honors were tender- 
ed them on their depaftare as on their arrival. 
Among te distinguished persons present on this 
occasion were the Prince of Denmark, uncle to 
the King, and the Hon. Mr. Francis, our minis- 


ter to Greece. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—{ Continued.) 


mechanical was Mrs. Chevenix's share 
in the service after this discovery. Her lips 
murmured the responses with undeviating cor- 
rectness. She escaped every pitfall which our 
form of prayer offers for the unwary, and came 
up to time at every point; but her mind was 
busy with curious thoughts about Lord Paulyn, 
and very little of the vicars good old English 
sermon—a judicious solution of Tillotson, South, 
and Yenn—found its way to her comprehension. 

She contrived to steer her way down the aisle 
£0 as to emerge from the porch with her elbow 
against the elbow. of Lord Paulyn, and then 
came radiant smiles of recognition, and intense 
astonishment at this unexpected meeting. 

‘‘ There's nothing very remarkable in it,” said 
the Viscount, while the Luttrell girls were shak- 
ing hands with Lady Paulvn and Miss Disney: 
‘‘my mother lives down here, you know, and I 
generally come for a 


a barrack:—I say, mother,” crossing the path- 
way, which was now nearly clear, ‘‘ this is Mrs. 
Chevenix, Mr. Luttrell’s sister, who is dying to 
know you.” 

Mrs. Chevenix made a sweeping courtesy, as 
if she had some idea of subsiding into unknown 
depths below the time-worn tombstones that 
paved the pathway. The lavender bonnet gave 
a little friendly nod, and the Viscountess extend- 
ed a paw in a crumpled black kid glove. _ 

‘And now, mother, you may present me to 
these young ladies.” 

The presentation was made, but hardly with 
that air of cordiality which it was Lady Paulyn’s 
habit to employ as a set-off against the close- 


ness of her financial operations and the inhospi- ' 


tality of her gaunt old mansion. Mrs. Cheve- 
nix detected a lurking reluctance in the -dow- 
ager’s manner of making her son known to the 
Luttrell girls. 

The vicar came out of the porch while this 
ceremony was being performed, with Malcolm 
Forde by his side. There were more greetings, 
and Elizabeth had time to shake hands with her 
father’s curate, although Lord Paulyn was in 
the very utterartte of some peculiarly original 
remark aboyt the general dullness of Hawleigh. 
Mr. Forde had been very kind to her since her 
return to the path he had chalked out for her— 
deferential even in his manner, as if she had be- 
come at once the object of his gratitude and re- 
spect. But he had no opportunity of saying 
much to Elizabeth just now, though she had 
turned at once to greet him, and had forgotten 
to notice Lord Paulyn’s remark about Hawleigh ; 
for Gertrude plunged immediately into the usu-— 
al parish talk, held forth upon the blessed fruits 
of her late. labors as manifest in the appear- 
ance of a certain Job Smithers in the free seats : 
‘* A man who was almost an infidel, dear Mr. 
Ford, and used to take his children’s Sunday 
frocks to the pawnbroker’s every Thursday or 


ought to prove a pass 


all of this parish—a fact dwelt upon as if.to be 
** of this parish” were an earthly distinction that 
rt to eternal felicity. 

‘*Youre very kind,” said the dowager, gra- 
ciously, ‘‘ and your luncheons are always excel- 
lent; but I shouldn't like to have the horses out 
so late on a Surday, and Parker, my coachman, 
is a Primitive Methodist, and makes a great 
point of attending his own chapel once every 
Sunday. I like to defer to my servants’ preju- 
dices in these small matters.” 

**Oh, Lady Paulyn, I hope you don’t call sal- 
vation a small matter!” ejaculated Gertrude, 
who would have lectured an archbishop. — 

** Hang Parker’s prejudices!” cried Lord Pau- 
lyn; ‘‘and as to those two old screws of yours 
in the chariot, I don’t believe any thing could 
hurt them. ‘They ought to have been sent to a 
knacker’s yard five years ago. I always call 
that wall-eyed gray the Ancient Mariner. He 
holds me with his glassy eye. We'll come to 
the Vicarage, by all means, Mr. Luttrell.” 

‘The dowager gave way at once ; she was much 
too wise to any attempt at dragooning 
this only son, for whose enrichment she had 
pinched and scraped and hoarded until pinching 
and scraping and hoarding had become the habit 
of her mind. Too well did she know that Regi- 
nald Paulyn was a young man who would go his 
own way ; that her small economies, her domes- 


tic cheese-paring and flint-skinning, were as so | 


many drops of water as compared with the vast 
ocean of his expenditure; yet she went on econ- 
omizing with ineffable patience, and thought no 
day ill spent in which she had saved a shilling 
between sunrise and sunset. 

They all moved away in the direction of the 
Vicarage, which, unlike the usual run of vicar- 
ages, was somewhat remote from the church. 

There was a walk of about a quarter of a mile 


between St. Clement’s, which stood just within 
the West Bar, a gray old archway at the end of 


week or so in the hunt- 
in’ season. Going to 


church is rather out of 


my line, I admit; but I 


sometimes do it here to 
gratifythe mater. Any 
of your people live down 
here, Mrs. Chevenix ?” 

‘*Yes; I am staying 
with my brother, the vic- 
Ag 
** Bless my soul! old 
Luttrell your brother, is 
he? I had no idea of 
that.. Those girls be- 
long to you, I suppose ? 
Rather nice girls—talk- 
ing to my mother.” 

Thos@ voung ladies 
are my nieces.” 

‘* Uncommonly hand- 
some girl, that tall one. 
We're rather noted for 
that sort of thing in the 
west: pilchards, clotted . 
cream, and fing women 
are our staple. Pray 
introduce me to your 


Do they hunt ?” 

‘Mrs. Chevenix shook 
her head despondently. 

‘¢ Elizabeth has all the 
ambition for that kind 
of thing,” she said, ‘‘ but 
not the opportunity. My 
brother has four daugh- 
ters, and the Church is 
not a Golconda.” 

That's a pity,” said 
the Viscount, staring at 
Elizabeth, who was talk- 


, 


ing to Miss Disney on 


. the opposite side of the 


path, along which the 
congregation was slowly moving, with a good 
deal of nodding and becking and friendly salu- 
tation: ‘‘that tall girl looks as if she'd be a 
straightish rider. I could give hera good mount, 
if her father would let. her hunt.”’ 

“That would be quite out of the question,” 
said Mrs. Chevenix;  *‘my brother has such 
strict notions” —a remark which might have 


' sounded .somewhat curious to the easy - going 


pastor himself; but Mrs. Chevenix had certain 
cards to play, and knew pretty well how to play 


em. 
‘* Humph! I suppose so: a parson and all that: 


. kind of thing. Which is Elizabeth? The tall 


» melancholy. 


one ?” 
‘* Yes, Elizabeth is the tallest of the four.” - 
** She’s an uncommonly handsome girl.” 

- **She is generally considered so.” 

** Egad, so she ought to be. There wasn’t a 
girl to compare with her in this year’s betting. 
Introduce me, please, Mrs. Chevenix.” 

The matron hesitated, as if this demand were 
hardly agreeable to her. ‘‘I think the introduc- 
tion would come better from Lady Paulyn,” she 
said, ‘‘as my nieces appear to be on friendly 
terms with her.” 

**Oh, very we]l; my mother can present me 
= comes to the same thing. Don’t you know 

1er ?” 

Mrs. Chevenix shook her head with a gentle 
‘*My nieces have not taken the 
troible to make us acquainted,” she said; ‘‘ I 
was not even aware that Lady Paulyn had a 
seat in this part of the country.” 

She might have added that she was not even 
aware of Lady Paulyn’s existence until this 
‘morning. She had supposed the Viscount to be 
in the independent position of an orphan. 

‘Oh yes, we've a place down here, and a pre- 


: cious ugly one, but my mother likes it; doesn’t 
cost much to keep up, though it’s big enough for 


| | 
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Friday, in order to obtain drink. But I am 
thankful to say I prevailed with him to take the 
pledge, and I cherish hopes of his complete ref- 
ormation.” 

** Rather given to pledges, that fellow, I should 
think, Miss Luttrell,’’ said the Viscount, in an 
irreverent spirit. ‘‘I can’t conceive why young 
ladies in the country plague themselves with 
useless attempts at reforming such fellows. I 
don’t believe there’s a ha’p’orth of good done by 
it. You may keep a man sober for a week, but 
he'll break out and drink double as much for the 
next fortnight. You might as well try to stop 
a man from having scarlet fever when the poi- 
son’s in his blood. I had a trainer, now, in the 


' north, as clever a fellow as ever breathed. I 


think if you’d give him a clothes-horse to train, 
he'd have made it win a cup before he'd done 
with it. But there was no keeping him away 
from the bottle. I tried every thing—talked to 
him like a father, supplied him with Chateau 
Lafitte, to try and get him off brandy—but it 
was no use, and the stupid beggar had one at- 
tack of pb. T. after another, till he went off his 
head altogether, and had to be locked up.” 
This improving anecdote Lord Paulyn appar- 
ently related for the edification of Elizabeth ; 


since, although he began by addressing Ger- 


trude, it was on the younger sister his gaze was 
fixed as he dwelt plaintively on the hapless doom 


_of his trainer. 


** Won't you come to the Vicarage for lunch- 
eon, Lady Paulyn?” asked Mr. Luttrell, who 
had the old-fashioned eager country-squireish 
hospitality, and who saw that the Viscount hard- 
ly seemed inclined to move from his stand upon 
a crumbling old tombstone which recorded the 
decease of *‘ Josiah Judd, of this parish ; also 
of Amelia Judd, wife of the above; and of Han- 
nah, infant daughter of the above,” and so on, 


through a perplexing string of departed Judds, 


> 


the high street, and the abode of the Luttrells. 
The vicar offered his arm to the dowager. 
** You'll come with us, of course, Forde,” he 
said, in his friendly way, looking round at his 
curate, and the curate did not refuse that offer 
of hospitality. 

Sunday luncheon at Hawleigh Vicarage was 
a famous institution. Mr. Luttrell, as a rule, 
abjured that mid-day meal, pronouncing it, in the 
words of some famous epicure, ‘‘an insult to a 
man’s breakfast, and an injury to his dinner.” 
But on Sunday the pastor sacrificed himself to 
the convenience of his household, and went with- 
out his seven-o'clock dinner in order that his 


. cook might exhibit her best bonnet in the after- 


noon and evening at his two churches. ‘There 
was no roasting or boiling in the Vicarage kitch- 
en on that holy day: only a gentle simmering of 
curries and fricassees, p overnight; nor 
was there any regular dinner, but, b way of sub- 
stitute therefor, a high tea at eight oclock, a 
pleasant, easy-going banquet, which had been 
much affected by former curates. But woe be to 
the household if the two-o’clock luncheon were 
not a select and savory repast! and Miss Luttrell 
and the cook held solemn consultation every Sat- 
urday morning in order to secure this result. 

So the vicar enjoyed himself every Sunday 


- with his friends round him, and bemoaned him- 


self every Monday on the subject of that untime- 
ly meal, declaring that he had thrown his whole 
internal machinery out of gear for the accommo- 
dation of his servants. 

_ To-day the luncheon seemed a peculiar. suc- 
cess. Lady Paulyn, who was somewhat a stran- 
ger to the good things of this life. did ample jus- 
tice to the viands, devoured curried chicken with 
the gusto of an Anglo-Indian, called the parlor- 
maid back to her for a second supply of oyster 
vol-au-vent, and wound up with cold sirloin and 
winter salad in a manner that was eminently 


it 


| 


| 


suggestive of indigestion. Lord Paulyn a 
the modern appetite, which is of the weakest, 
trified with a morsel of curry, drank a good deal 
of seltzer-and-brand¥, and enjoved himself amaz- 
ingly after his manner, entertaining Elizabeth, 
by whose side he had contrived to be seat 
with the history of his Yorkshire stable, and 
confiding to her his lofty hopes for the coming 
ear. 

She was not interested in this 
agreeable discourse; but she could see, just ag 
plainly as Mrs. Chevenix saw, that the Visconnt 
was impressed by her beauty, and it was not un- 
pleasant to her to have made such an impression 
upon that patrician mind, even if it were merely 
the affair of an hour. Nor was she unconscious 
ofa certain steady watchfulness in the dark deep-. 
set eyes of Malcolm Forde, who sat opposite to. 
her, and was singularly inattentive to the remarks 
of his next neighbor, Gertrude. 

‘**T don’t suppose his perfect woman ever had 
the opportunity of flirting with a viscount,” 
thought Elizabeth, ‘‘or that she would have 
done such a thing if she had. I like to horrify 
him with an occasional glimpse of those depths 
of iniquity to which J can descend. If he cared 
for me a little, now, and there was any chance 
of making him jealous, the pleasure would be 
ever so much keener: but that is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

So the reformed Elizabeth, the Christian pas- 
tor’s daughter, who visited the poor, and com- 
forted the afflicted, and supported the heads of 
sick children on her bosom, and read the Gospel 
to the ignorant, and did in some vague undeter- 
minate manner struggle toward the higher, purer 
life, vanished altogether, giving place to a young 

rson who improved her opportunity with the 

iscount as dextrously as if she had been bred 
up at the knees of Aunt Chevenix, and had never 


known any loftier philosophy than that which 


dropped from those worldly lips. Malcolm Forde 
looked on and shudder- 
ed. ‘*And for such a 
woman I had almost 
been false to the mem- 
ory of Alice Fraser!” 
It must not be sup- 
posed that Elizabeth’s 
iniquity was of an out- 
rageous nature. She 
was only listening with 
an air of profound in- 
terest to Lord Paulyn’'s 
stuble talk, even trying 
to comprehend the glory 
of possessing a horse en- 
tered for next year’s Der- 
by, about which fifteen 
to two had been freely 
taken at Manchester dur- 
ing the antumn, and who 
was likely to advance in 
the betting after Christ- 
mas. She was only smil- 
ing radiantly upon a 
young man she had nev- 
er seen until that morn- 
ing—only receiving the 
homage of admiring eyes 
with a gracious air of 
unconsciousness: like 
some splendid flower 
which does not shrink 
or droop under the full 
blaze of a meridian sun,. 
but rather basks and 
brightens beneath the 
glory of the sun-god. 
But to the eyes of the 
man who watched her 
with an interest he would 
have hardly cared to con- 
fess to himself this con- 
duct seemed very black 


indeed. He groaned in- 
wardly over the defec- 
tion of this fair young 
soul, which only a little while ago he had deemed 
regenerate, 

‘‘She is not worth the anxiety I feel about 
her,” he said to himself: ‘‘ Gertrude is a hun- 
dred times her superior, really earnest, really 
good, not a creature of whim and impulse, drift- 
ed about by every wind that blows. And yet I 
can not feel the same interest in her.” 

And then he began to wonder. if there were 
indeed something inherently interesting in sin, 
and if the repentant sinner must needs always 
have the advantage of the just person. It seemed 
almost a hard saying to him, that touching sen- 
tence of the Gospel of hope which reserves its 
highest promises for the willful, passionate soul 
that has chosen its own road in life, and has 
only been brought home broken and soiled and 
tarnished at the last. 

Gertrude was virtuous, but not interesting. 
Vainly did Malcolm Forde endeavor to apply 
his ear to her discourse. His attention was dis- 
tracted, in spite of himself, by that animated 
talk upon the other side of the wide oval table; 
his eyes wandered now to the handsome, sensual 
face of the Viscount, now to Elizabeth’s lively 
countenance, which expressed no weariness of 
that miserable horsey talk. Nor was Mr. Forde 
the only person present who took ncte of that 
animated conversation. 

From her place at the farther end of the table 
Miss Disney’s calm blue eyes wandered ever and 
anon toward her kinsman and Elizabeth, hardly 
with any show of interest or concern, but with a 
coldly curious air, as if she wondered at Lord 
Paulyn’s vivacity as an unwonted exhibition on 
his part. She was very quiet, spdke little, aud 
only replied in the briefest sentences to any re- 
mark made-by Mr. Luttrell, next to whom she 
was seated. She ate hardly any thing,-rarely 
smiled, and appeared to take very little more 
interest in the life about and around her than if 
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she had been, indeed, a waxen image, impervious 
in or pleasure. | 

it Pescheos came to ag end at last, after being 
drawn out to a point that seemed intolerabie to 
the curate. St.*Mary’s bells sounded in the dis- 
tance, from the eastern end of the large strag- 
gling town. There wes only a short afternoon 
service: the litany, and a catechising of the 
children, which Mr. Luttrell himself rarely at- 
tended, deeming that perambulatory examina- 
tion of small scholars—the hearing of collect, 
epistle, and gospel, stumbled through with more 
or less blandering by monotonous treble volees— 
a task peculiarly adapted to the curate mind. 
So, as soon as grace had been said, Mr. Forde 
rose quietly, shook hands with Gertrude, and 
slipped away, not unseen b Elizabeth. 

‘‘There’s a good deal of that fellow for a cu- 
rate,” said Lord Paulyn, casting a lazy glance 
after the retreating figure; ‘‘he ought to have 
been a Life-Guardsman.” | 

‘* Mr. Forde has been in the army,” Elizabeth 
answered, coldly. 

‘¢] thought as much, and in a cavalry regi- 
ment, of course. He has the ‘long sword, sad- 
die, bridle’ walk. 
Church? © The army’s bad enough—stiff exam- 
inations, bad pay, hard work; but it must be 
better than the Church, What made him 
change his profession ?” 

‘* Mr. Forde has not taken the trouble to ac- 
quaint the world with his motives,” said Eliza- 
beth, with increasing coldness. ! 

Lord Paulyn looked at her curiously. She 
seemed somewhat sensitive upon the subject of 
this tall curate. Was there any thing between 
them, he wondered—a flirtation, an engagement 
even perhaps. He had caught the curate’s glance 
wandering her way several times during the ban- 


uet. 

? ‘* Egad, the fellow has good taste,” thought 
Lord Paulyn. ‘*She’s the prettiest woman I 
ever saw, bar none, and is no end too good for a 
snuffiing parson, 11] make that old Chevenix 
tell me all about it presently.” 

That old Chevenix’’had been trying to make 
her way with the dowager during the lengthy 
meal, entertaining her with little scraps of town- 
talk and small lady-like scandal; not virulent 
vulgar slander, but good-natured genial kind of 
gossip, touching lightly upon the failings and 
— pas of one’s acquaintance, deploring their 

ittle infirmities and mistuken courses with a 
friendly compassionate spirit essentially Chris- 
tian. Kut she was mortified to discover that her 
sm.ll efforts to amuse were futile. The dowager 
would not acknowledge acquaintance with one 
of the: people Mrs, Chevenix talked about, or 
the faintest interest in those public characters, 
the shining lights of the great world, about 
whose private lifesevery well-regulated British 
mind is supposed to be curious. 

‘*T dont know her,” said this impracticable 
old woman; ‘‘I never met him; Im not ac- 
quainted with 'em;” until the soul of the Chev- 
enix sank within her, for she was ardently de- 
sirous of establishing friendly relations with this 
perverse dowager, 

‘* I’m a Devonshire woman, and I only know 
Devonshire people,” she said, ruthlessly cutting 
short one of the choicest stories that had been 
current in the last London season. 

you must know the Trepeéthericks!”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, in her gushing way ; 
‘dear Lady Trepetherick is a sweet woman, 
and one of my best friends; and Sir Charles— 
what a thorough independent-minded English- 
man!” 

‘*T never heard of ‘em,” said the dowager, 
bluntly; and Mrs. Chevenix was hardly sorry 
when the conclusion of the meal brought her 
- hopeless endeavors to a close. 3 

‘*T can’t keep those horses waiting any lon- 
ger,” said this ungrateful old woman, as she rose 
from the table, after having eaten to repletion. 
** Will you tell them to bring my carriage di- 
rectly, Reginald ?” 

_** Nonsense, mother; the horses are in the 
stable, and much better off than they'd be at 
Ashcombe, I dare say,” answered the Viscount. 
not coming home for an hour. Miss Lut- 
trell is going to show me the garden, and an an- 
cient turret that was part of Hawleigh Castle.” 

‘*Miss Lutirell is at the other end of the 
room,”’said the dowager, grimlv, perceiving that 
her son’s gaze was rooted:to Elizabeth. 

** Miss Elizabeth, then,’’ said that young man. 
** You'll show me the garden, won’t you?” 

‘¢'There’s not much worth your looking at.” 

‘‘Oh yes, there is: a man would travel a long 
way to see as much,” cried the Viscount, signifi- 
cantly; and then, thinking that his admiration 
had been somewhat too direct, he went on—‘‘a 
medieval tower, you know, and all that kind of 
thing. But you needn’t wait for me, mother, if 
you're really anxious to get home. I'll find my 
way back to Ashcombe somehow.” 

‘What, walk seven miles between this and 
dinner-time!” exclaimed the dowager. » 

‘¢ There are circumstances under which a man 
might do as much,” answered the Viscount ; 
‘‘and the Ashcombe dinners are not banquets 
which I hold in extreme reverence.” 

Lady Paulyn sighed despondently. It was a 
hard thing to have toiled for such an ingrate. 

‘* I'll wait for you, Reginald,” she said, witha 
resigned air, ‘‘ Parker must lose his afternoon 
service for once ina way. I dare say hell give 
me warning to-morrow morning.” 

So Lord Paulyn went into the garden with 
Elizabeth, longing sorely for the solacement of a 
cigar, even in that agreeable society. He made 
the circuit of grounds in which there was very 
little to see in the month of November; went 
into the orchard, which he pronounced ‘‘ rather 
a jolly little place,” and contemplated the land- 
Bcape to be seen therefrom ; examined the moss- 
grown tower which flanked the low white house, 
and uttered divers critical remarks which did, 


What made him take to the 


of these davs.”. 


| 


not show him to be a profound student of ar- 
cheology. 

** Nice old place for a smoking crib,” he said. 
** What do you use it for? Jumber-room, or coal 
or. wine cellar—eh ?” | 

** My sister Blanche and I sleep in it,” replied 
Elizabeth, laughing: ‘‘I wouldn't change my 
tower-room for any other in the house.” 

** Ah, but you'll change it, you know, one of 
these days when you have a house of your own; 
and such a girl as vou must look forward to some- 
thing better than this'old Vicarage.” 

**T am quite satisfied with the surroundings 
that are good enough for the rest of my family,” 
said Elizabeth, with her proudest air; ‘‘and I 
nese never looked. forward to any thing of the 

ind.” 

‘*Oh, but, come now, really, you know,” re- 
monstrated the Viscount, ‘*a girl like you can’t 
mean to be buried alive forever. You ought to 
see the world—Ascot, you know, and Goodwood, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, and 
the pigeon-shooting at Hurlingham. You can’t 
intend to mope in this dreary old place all your 
life. I don’t mean to say any thing against 
your father’s house, and 1’m sure he gave us an 
uncommonly guod luncheon; but this kind of 
life is not up to your mark, you know.” 

Here was a second counselor suggesting that 
the life Elizabeth Luttrell lived was not good 
enough for her, urging pon her the duty of ris- 
ing above her surroundings; but in a somewhat 
ditferent spirit from that other adviser-whom she 
had of late pretended to obey. And this foolish 
impressionable soul was but too reddy to follow 
the new guide, too ready to admit that it was a 
hard thing to be fettered to the narrow life of a 
country parsonage, to be cut off forever from that 
brighteyx world of Ascot and Goodwood. It was 
not that ghe considered the Viscount at all a su- 
n. She was quite able to perceive 


that this hgir of all the ages and all the Paulyns 


was made/ of very vulgar clay; but she knew 
that he was a potentate in that unknown world 
whose pleasures she had sometimes longed for 
with an intense longing, and it was not unpleas- 
ant to hear from experience that she was worthy 
to shine there. ; 

She was not alone with the Viscount in the 
garden even for half an hour.. The proprieties 
must be observed in Devonshire as well as in 
Belgravia. Mrs. Chevenix was taking a consti- 
tutional with’ Diana close at hand while Eliza- 
beth and the lordling were strolling along the 
garden walks, and making the circuit of the or- 
chard. ‘lhe dowager had also hobbled out by 
this time, with Mr. Luttrell in attendance upon 
her, not too well pleased at being cut off from 
the sweets of his afternoon nap. , 

‘- [ might as well be catechising the children 
as doing this,” he thought, dolefully. But there 
is an end of all social self-sacrifice, and the lum- 
bering old yellow chariot came grinding over the 
carriage drive at last, whereupon Lady Paulyn 
declared that she must go. | 

‘*‘T am’ sure we have had a vastly agreeable 
visit,” she said, wagging her ancient head gra- 
ciously, and softening at her departure with a 


grateful recollection of that toothsome vol-au- 


‘© You must all come and dine with me one 
’ This was a vague kind of: invi- 
tation, which the. Luttrells had heard before; a 


vent. 


shadowy coin, wherewith the dowager paid off © 


small obligations, 

. ** Yes, mother,” cried Lord Paulyn, eagerly ; 
** you'd better ask Mr. Luttrell and the young 
ladies, and—er—Mrs. Chevenix to dine with you 
some day next week, while I'm at Ashcombe, 
you know. It’s deuced dull there unless we're 
lucky enough to get nice people. What day will 
suit you, eh, Mr. Luttrell?” 

** Hilda shall write Miss Luttrell a little note,” 
said the dowager, graciously; ‘* Hilda writes all 
my little notes.” 

‘* Notes be hanged !” exclaimed Lord Paulyn; 
‘‘whv.not settle it now? You are not going to 
give a party, you know; you never do. Come, 
Luttrell, name your day for bringing over the 


young ladies. There'll be nobody to meet you, 


unless its Chapman, the, Ashcombe parson, a 
very good fellow, and an uncommonly hard 
rider, Will Thursday suit you? that’s an off- 
day with me. You might come over to lunch- 
eon, and do the family pictures, if you care 
about that dingy school of art; couldn’t you?” 
this to Elizabeth. 

‘*'The Misses Luttrell have seen our picture- 
gallery, Reginald,” suid the dowagzer. 

‘* Well, never mind, they can see it again. I 
know those old portraits—a collection of ancient 
mugs—are not much worth looking at; but in 
the country, you know, one must do something ; 
it’s a good way of getting through a winter's aft- 
ernoon. And I can teach you: bezique, if you 
don’t know it”—this to the damsels generally, 
but with a spécial glance for Elizabeth. ‘* We'll 
say Thursday, then, at two o'clock; and mind, 
we shall expect you all, sha'n'’t we, mother ?” 

He hoisted her into the chariot before she 
could gainsay him, and in a manner extinguish- 
ed her and any objection she might have been 
disposed to offer. 

‘* What a charming young man!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Chevenix, as the chariot: rumbled away, 
after a very cordial adieu from the Viscount, and 
a somewhat cold leave-taking from Hilda Dis- 
ney. ‘‘So frank, so easy, sO unassuming, so 
utterly unconscious of his position; one would 
never discover from his manner that he was one 
of the richest noblemen in England, and that the 
Paulyns are as old a family as the Percys.” 

**T don’t see any special merit in that,” said 
Mr. Luttrell, jaughing; ‘‘a man can hardly go 
about the world labeled with the amount of his 
income, or wear his genealogical tree embroid- 
ered upon the back of his coat. The young fel- 
low is well enough—seems good-natured and 
friendly ; but I can not say that the manners of 


the present day impress me by their elegance or 
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their polish, if I am to take Lord Paulyn as a 
fair sample of your modern tine gentleman.” 

‘* The tine gentleman is as extinct as the me- 
gatherium, Wilmot; he went out with high col-' 
lars and black satin stocks. ‘The qualities we 
appreciate nowadays are ease and savoir-faire. 
If poor George the Fourth could come to life 
again, with his grand manner, what an absurd 
creature we should all think the first gentleman 
of Europe!” 

*“*I am sorry for our modern taste, then, my 


dear,” answered the vicar; ‘‘ but as Lord Paulyn 


seems inclined to be civil, I suppose we must 
make the best of him. I wish he'd spend more 
of his time down here, and keep up the old 
house as it ought to be kept, for the good of the 
neighborhood.” 

you blind old mole!” thought Mrs. 
Chevenix, as Mr. Luttrell retired to his den—a 
little bit of a room at the end of the house, with 
a latticed window looking down upon the sloping 
orchard, a window that faced the western sun, 
and warmed the room pleasantly upon a winter 
aftérneon. ‘There was a tiny fire-place in a cor- 
ner; a capacious arm-chair ; a writing-table, at 
which the vicar hammered out his weekly ser- 


mons, when he treated his congregation to a new 


one; a battered old book-case, containing a few 
books of reference, and Mr. Luttrell’s college 
classics, with the cribs that had assisted him 
therewith. Here he was wont to slumber peace- 
fully on a Sabbath afternoon until Blanche 
brought him a eup of strong tea, and told him 
it was time to think about evening service. 

Mrs. Chevenix ensconced herself in her favor- 
ite chair by the drawing-room fire, with a ban- 
ner screen carefully adjusted for the protection 
of her complexion, and sat for a long time slow- 
ly fanning herself and meditating on the events 
of the day. ‘That Lord Paulyn was impressed 
by her niece’s beanty—in modern phraseology, 
hard hit—the astute widow had no doubt; but, 
on the other hand, he might be a young man who 
was in the habit of being hard hit by every pret- 
ty girl he met, and the impression might result 
in nothing. Yet that invitation to Ashcombe, 
about which he had shown such eagerness, indi- 
cated something serious. It might-be a question 
of time, perhaps. If the young man staid long 
enough in the neighborhood, there was no say- 
ing what brilliant result might come of the ad- 
miration which be had exhibited to-day with 
such a delightful candor. 

‘* How very odd that you should never have 
seen Lord Paulyn before, Blanche!” said Mrs. 
Chevenix to her youngest niece, who was sitting 
on the hearth-rug muking believe to read a vol- 
ume of Sunday literature. 

‘*It’s not particularly odd, auntie, for he very 
seldom comes here; and when he does come— 
about once in two years, perhaps—it's only for 
the hunting. I never saw him in church before 
to-day, that I can remember.” : 

‘* But it is still more strange that I should 
never have heard you speak of his mother.” 

‘*Oh, she’s a siingy- old thing, and we don’t 
any of us care for her: 
twice a year, and there's no reason we should talk 
about her. Shes an uninteresting old party.” 

** My dearest Blanche, euase of manner is one 
thing and vulgarity is another: I wish you would 
bear in mind that distinction. Party, except in 
its legal or collective sense, is a word I abhor ; 
and # girl of your age would do well to adopt a 
more respectful tone in speaking of your superi- 
ors in the social scale.”’ 

**Lreally can’t be respectful about old Lady 
Paulyn, aunt. We had a house-maid from Ash- 
combe; and oh, the stories she told me about 
that dreadful house! ‘They'd make your hair 
stand on end. I wonder what they'll give us for 
dinner next Thursday! Barley-broth, perhaps, 
and boiled leg of mutton.” 

** Blanche, I beg that you will desist from 
such flippant chatter. Lady Paulyn may be ec-. 


centric, but she is a lady whose notice it is an 


honor to receive. Do you know how long Lord 
Paulyn usually stays at Ashcombe ?” 

** He doesn't usually stay there, aunt. He has 
been there once in two years, as far as I know; 
and has staid for a fortnight or three weeks. 
I’ve heard people say that he cares for nothing 
but horses, and that he spends his life in going 
from one race-meeting to another.” 3 

‘*A thorough Englishman's taste,” said Mrs. 
Chevenix, approvingly. If she had been told 
that he was an amateur house-breaker, or had a 
passion for garroting, she would have hardly 
blamed his weakness. ‘' But I have no doubt 
he will give up that sort of thing when he mar- 
ries.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ITALIAN MINSTREL BOYS. 


Few people are aware of the cruel trade in 
Italian boys by which the ranks of our little 
street harpists and violinists are recruited, of 
which our artist gives such a graphic exposé in 
the series of illustrations on page 188. ‘The re- 
cruiting agent is generally a person of pleasant 
address, who, by means of fair promises of for- 
tune and good treatment, induces poor parents 
to part with their children. Once in his power, 
and with the ocean between them and their 
home, their trials begin. They are subjected to 
the most cruel treatment, scantily clothed, half 
starved, beaten and abused, and deprived of all 
their earnings. 

“The Italian government has endeavored to put 
a stup to this trade in flesh and blood, but hith- 
erto without much success. The most stringent 
laws prohibit, under severe penalties, the de- 
portation of children from Italian sea-ports, but 
the agents evade these laws and penalties by en- 
ticing the children over the border into Switzer- 


land or France. They are then taken to some , 


sea-port town and shipped to England or Amer- 


~ 


paper saye, Our town debating 


We only see her about - 


year. 


ica, Why should not the governments of these 


countries co-operate with the Italian authorities 
in repressing this-atrocious cruelty? ‘lhe men . 
who bring these children to our shores make 
large sums of money out of their misery and 
wretcheiinece, The poor little fellows do not 
know how to protect themselves. _ They can not 
speak our language. ‘They have no homes but 
the miserable garrets where their masters lodge 
them. If they run away they have no better 
place to run to, and many-a poor little fellow, 
unused to our hard winters, has found the grave 
the only haven of rest from his wretchedness. 
Such things ought not to be tolerated in Chris- 
tian lands. | 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ir reported that a gentleman was heard 
pounding his wife’s mother one moruing, a corre- 
spondent of the local paper came to his reacue as fol- 
lows: *‘The fact that a mouse spent the night in 
making his neat in Mr. ——’s boot occasioned all the 


p stamping the next morning, and gave rise to the re- 


port that he was reconstructing his mother-in-law.” 
Tuk weet Cotor ror Faces—-Water-color. 


Women tn Arus—Well, that's as it ought to be. 


“Where there's a wi)! there’s awa »” as the young 
man said when he eloped with the fair legatee. 


live in my love's eye,” said languishing Jones. 


“I believe you, my boy,” said rude Brown, “for she’. 
got a sty in it.” | 


Con. ror Country Justices.—How many acres go 
to make a wiseacre ? 


An Irish process-server, proverbially smart even 
among that smart race, who had a writ to serve, as- 
certained that the defendant wae dead. Tossing the 
fummons over the wall of the cemetery, he made re- 
turn upon the writ that he had left the summons at 
the last and usual] place of abode. 

To alt. wnom IT MAY concern. —Some le who 
set up for being funny fellows had much better eit 
down again. 


Most shoe-makers are obliged to “ stick to their awl,” 
because it’s al’ they have to stick to. 5: 
niet girls will be pleased to hear that a new color 
will be much worn this season, which is described as 
a subdued mouse color. 


There have been many arguments lately as to wheth- 
er the “Crom” in Cromwell should be prenounced 
oe some old gentlemen have got quite crusty 
abou 


A Worp To tur Wise—Keep so, 


society a country 
ub is in fall ewing 
and —o that have engrossed the intellectual 
functions of sages ever since the flood are being de- 
cided at the rate of two a week.” 

How To turn Peorie’s Heans—Come to a concert 

late in thick boots, 


In speaking of a local debatin 


- 


A Tven—Twisting one’s neek. 


perhaps. because they 


Young ladies use powder 
think it-will make them go off. 

Ia it not strange that contractors should be engaged 
to widen sireets ? 


GaRMENTs FoR WiNTER—The close of the 


When are cricketers most likely to stick to their 
stumps ?—When their wickets are pitched. 


‘*Take your departure to the abode of the reverber- 
ating echoes of heaven’s artillery !” angrily exclaimed 
a Western Congressman, to an opponent; “or,” he 
mildly added, “‘ in plain English, go to thunder !” 


Model wives formerly took a “ atitch in time ;" now, 
bas the aid of sewing-machiues, they take oue in no 
time. 


— 


There is a man who keeps a list of all the banks in 
the country, so as to be able to say that he keeps a 
bank account. 7 


‘* Keep ’em alive, boy! keep ’em alive !” eald an old 
physician to his young brother practitioner. ‘* Dead 
men pay no bills,” 


— 


Said a man who tumbled out of a third-story win- 
dow, ‘* When I first fell I was confused; but when I 
struck the pavement I knew where I was.” 

Beacty—A pretty cousin. 


“* See Naples and die,” says the prod old Italicn 


proverb. ‘I didn’t quite die,” commented a profane 
I did very nearly. The smell was 
awful.” 


— 


Aninventor of boots with which to walk on the wa- 
ter made a public experiment in Paris recently, when, 
says the account, the boots indeed floated, bnt the in- 
ventor, with his head under water, seemed to be carry. 
ing on a conversation with the fishes, which would 

robably have, ended with his suffocation if a boat 

ad not picked him up. 


Tur Geeat Onsecr or Lirz,-A giant. 


Doustrot After asking your name. 
in the State of Arkansas, the natives are in the babit 
of further inquiring, in a confidential tone, ‘* Well, 
now, what was your name afore yer moved to these 


parts ?” 


Fanoy Breap ror TAF Army—The roll of the drum. 


Morro ror a tea is the best 
policy. 


Con.—Why does a coop for poultry resemble a dirty 
quill ?—Because itisafoulpen. . 


‘ Jost so.—When a man wants money or 
the world, as a —, is very obliging and indulgent’ 


him want i 


A alderman of a country 
town, being invited to attend a centennial jubilee, re- 
plied, ‘I can’t attend this one, but ru go next time.” 


Speaking of the wit of Buchanan Read, a recent 
magazine article says: “‘It was oniy a few mornings 
before he breathed his last that a dear friend, sitting 
by his bedside, held his was Upon one fin- 
ger was a beantiful cameo sing. * Ah, I see you have 
a head of Sh ? she said, ae shé examined the 
well-Cut features of the bard. 


and—lets 


‘ Yes,’ he answered, 
feebly, ‘it is the only way I could get a-head of him." 
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Chief of Bhore (Malhratta). 


(Minor) Thakoor of Wudwan (semi-Rajpoot). 


Sir Salar Jang, Minister of H. H. the Nizam (Persian Shiah). Kattywar Prince. 


- 


Jam of Nowanuggur (semi-Rajpoot). 


Kattywar Prince. 


The Nimbulkhar Chief of Phulton (Mahratta). 


6 


Two Chiefs of Vinchoor (Mahratta)—Anna Sahib, Dada Sahib. 


H. H. Nawab of Jofaghur ( 


SS 


J, 


of 


The Begam (M1 


(Minor) Chief of Rajcote (semi-Rajpoot). 


\ 


N 


ay 


H. H. Maharajah of Rewah, Central India (Rajpoot). 


Heir-Apparent of Joonaghur (Mussulman). H. H. Maharajah of Travancore (Tamil Hintoo). 


H. H. Mahfrajah ScinBt Gwalior ( 


PRINCES AND CHIEFS (VEST 
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paced Chief of Drangdra (Kattywar). 
| Nawab of Radhunpoor (Mohammedan). 
Sirdar of Sangli (Mahratta Sirdar). 
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ib of Jo 


Chief of Sangli, late Member of Legislative Council (Mabratta). Rajah of Kolapore, S. M. Country (Mahratta). Bhow Sahib of Sangli (Mahratta). Chief of Koorundwar (Deccan Sirdar). 


Bhopal (Mussulman). 


uh Gwalior (Mahratta). 


OVESTERN 
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Chiet of JumkKundie, 8S. M. Country (Mahratta). Sir Dinkar Rao, formerly Dewan of Gwalior (Mahratta). Nawab of Pahlunpoor (Mohammedan). 
pe 


Kattywar Prince. | Punt Prateeneeda Sattara Sirdar (Mabratta). 
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Sirdar of Sangli (Mahratta). | : H. H. Joonaghur (Mussulman). (Minor) Chief of Edur (Rajpoot). (Minor) —— of Loonawarra (Rajpoot Bieel). 
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WESTERN INDIAN PRINCES. 


To those who have never traveled in India it 
is almost impossible to convey an adequate idea 
of the vast extent and varied population of the 
peninsula known by thatname. Roughly speak- 
ing, we may say that India is quite as big as ku- 
rope without Russia, and contains quite as great 
a diversity of nations. If some of our readers 
would impress these facts on their minds, they 
would probably be more interested in the por- 
traits of the six-and-thirty potentates shown on 
our double page. ‘These were some of the per- 
sonages who attended the Grand Durbar held in 
Bombay in November last; and if any one should 
ask what a Durbar is, we should reply that it is 


; a devée on a very elaborate and princely scale. 


Once more to compare India with extra- Russian 
Europe, and to return in imagination to the days 
ofthe Roman empire, it is as though Lord NortH- 
BROOK were seated on the imperial throne of the 
Czsars, while princes and chieftains, more or 


less dependent on the will of Rome, were to come 


from Gaul, from Germany, from Britain, and 
from Spain to do obeisance to their acknowl- 
edged sovereign. We may add that Bombay 


. ditfers from the other Presidencies in being in a 


special sense the feudal province of the Indian 
empire. - In Bombay only do we find a strictly 
feudal aristocracy, invested with semi-independ- 
ence, and exerting a living influence over the 
peasantry. ‘The Governor of Bombay is the chief 
of this aristocracy, and it is the settled policy of 
his government to turn these nobles to account, 
rather than to absorb them or break down their 
privileges. Durbars, therefore, as affording 
means of personal communication between tlie 
Governor and his feudatories, take place every 
year. Nothing, says the Jndian Daily News, is 
so likely to provoke a desire on the part of the 


- chiefs to deserve the good opinion of the supreme 


government as a conviction that every advance 
they make will be candidly met and generously 
acknowledged ;. and such a conviction will flow 
more surely from the public utterances of the 
Viceroy in open Durbar thay. from the most care- 
fully worded publications in an official Gazette. 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 


Br F. W. ROBINSON. 


Author of “‘ For Her Sake,” “A Bridge of Glass,” 
Mattie: A Stray,” “‘ No Man's Friend,” 
*“* Poor Humanity,” etc., etc. 


— 


Book the DZast. | 
ATONEMENT. 


CHAPTER IL. 
FRESH NEWS. 


‘*You have not intimated to Ettie the proba- 
bility of your parting from her?” were Abel's first 
words. 

‘** Not yet,” I answeréd. 2 

**T am glad of that—it tides over many diffi- 
_., he said, quickly, *‘and I thank you.” 

ut—” 

**Ettie must leave here without more anxiety 


_ on her) mind than I can help—she is going to 


Germany on a mission of life and death. There 
is a chance of life for her after all, and I am go- 
ing in search of it, and of one skillful man in Ber- 
lin in whose hands it may rest. You must not 
excite her by any bad news —and your going 
away would be bad news for her. Surely you 
understand this ?” t 

** Yes,” I answered to his last petulaht inquiry. 

**'The fortnight’s absence from you may accus- 
tom her to me,” he added, almost jealously ; ‘‘ the 
time is not long, and need not cause you any great 
uneasiness, J shall nut be at Teddington to an- 
noy. you,” he added, as his last inducement. 

I felt the tears spring suddenly to my eyes. I 
was not strong yet, and his words pained me. 
He saw this, and said, with an efnbarrassing 
frankness, 

‘** For I did annoy you in this very room, and 
you are right in not forgiving me, Miss Kirby. 
We were all excited and unlike oitrselves that 
day, and I was the weakest and most foolish. _I 
acted in an unjustifiable manner—and you are 
right not to trust me any more; I am unworthy 
of the confidence which you placed in me by ac- 
cepting this position. Still, for a fortnight, put 
up with my wish that you should return to Ted- 
dington, and act as housekeeper in my absence— 
I am selfish in seeking to exact this concession, 
bat I ask it as a favor to myself—and to my fa- 
ther, whom I leave with no one to care for him.” 

I could not say No to an appeal conveyed in 
this fashion ; I did not desire to say No, although 
I could have wisked that he had brought his fa- 
ther to Lowestoft instead. I bowed my head in 
assent, and he held out his hand to me with a sud- 
slenness that startled me. 

‘* You do not bear malicé,” he said, shaking 
hands with me; ‘‘ you are not a woman to treas- 
“ up an indignity. By-gones are by-gones, 
then ?” 


** Yes, Mr. Westmair,” I replied, ‘‘ although I 


_know not of any indignity of which I can com- 


plain.” 


“It is kind of yon to say so, but I was an 
egregious ass—a fool—a raving’ madman, to act 


_,in the manner that I did. JI—but there! Iam 


distressing you again, the very mention of my im- 
pertinence takes the color from your cheeks. All 
is as : has been, then, Miss Kirby ?” 
** For a fortnight I am willin to j 
Teddington,” I said, reservedly, 
“Or till I return,” he added : ** somethi 
detain me at Berlin for a few extra 


leave it to you, when she returns with 


have to break the news to Ettie by degrees, af to 
=you 


may think after all that, as Ettie’s companion, 
the position would not be—I will say no more,” 
he said, starting to bis feet; ‘‘we will quarrel 
again on the day that I come back.” 

He laughed pleasantly ; he was in an amiable 
mood: he had got his own way, and it is aston- 
ishing how that puts a man into a good temper. 
I had no remembrance of Abel Westmair look- 
ing like that before; he was a different being in 
my eyes. There had come to him a hope of 
saving Ettie, and it had put him into an amiable 
frame of mind. And he was not sorry, certain- 
ly, that my own formal withdrawal from his serv- 
ice was postponed till his return. 

** You must not mind taking my sister-in-law’s 

place as housekeeper while I am away,” Abel 
said; ‘‘ my father will not trouble you, and the 
servants have received my orders to obey you. 
If you can play the old gentleman a game at 
backgammon now and then, in the evening, Mr. 
Westmair senior will be sufficiently grateful and 
content. My nephew Martin is living in apart- 
ments near the factory, and may look in at times 
to see you. 
_ **Oh! I hope not,” I exclaimed, hastily; ‘‘I 
could not meet him—I—I do not wish to receive 
any visitors while I am at Teddington —I—I 
would rather be alone.” 

‘*'The times are early,” said Abel Westmair, 
gravely; ‘‘I will drop him a hint. There is no 
occasion to disturb you at present, although, for 
my part, I am of opinion— What book is that ?” 
he asked, suddenly turning his attention to the 


| volume in my lap. 


‘*(ne that poor Katie took a fancy to,” I said, 
‘“and that she borrowed from me.” 

‘* Have you read it ?” he asked, curiously. 
‘*Not yet. I had just opened it when you ar- 
rived.” 

‘*It belongs to me, I think—will you allow me 
to look at it ?” 

I gave him the book, and he inspected it for a 
few moments, and then put it into his pocket. 

_ **T have been wondering where the book was,” 
he said. ‘* There is nothing here that you will 
care to read, Miss Kirby.” 

‘*There is nothing in it that I stand much 
chance of reading now,” I answered, quietly. 

‘*T would rather that you did not read this,” 
he said, ‘‘ and therefore you will excuse my want 
of ceremony in.taking it away.” f 

**Ts it the volume of poems which you wrote 
—and of which you spoke to’me one night at 
Teddington ?” I asked. 

‘*It is the veriest trash—the newspapers have 
begun 'to inform the public,” he added, with a 
sudden frown at the plain-speaking of the press, 


-**and I am buying up my copies again. You see 


that I have called this in.” 

He went from the room in search of Ettie, and 
I was left to think that I had not proved myself 
a strong-minded woman. It was only for a fort- 
night, but I was going back to his house at ‘Ted- 


dington, almost without regret. 


re 


CHAPTER III. 
KEEPING HOUSE. 


ABEL Westmair and-his daughter went to 
Germany, and I took my place in the house where- 
in I had been, happy in my time. If all the hap- 
ened had gone, if there was much grief at my 

eart at Katie’s loss, if my faith in man’s stability 
of purpose had all vanished, still there was a feel- 
ing of pleasure at being in the house—it was more 
like home to me than any place in England. 
Certainly it was destitute of company, and there 
were keen and bitter associations connected with 
the place. Here I had been wooed and won, and 
here I came back a woman who was not likely 
to be wooed again. Never again! I thought, as 
the days stole on and brought me courage from 
reflection. 

Old Mr. Westmair was no trouble to look aft- 
er; his son Abel was right—a little attention 
pleased him. He was content to doze away his 
time in the garden, or to play bis extempore fan- 


‘tasias on the piano in the drawing-room, and a 


game at backgammon before he went to bed sent 
him to his slumbers rejoicing. - He only missed 
Ettie; his son’s absence did not cause him any 


regret that I was able to perceive: and the house 


without Aunt Jane was like a paradise, he did 
not hesitate to affirm. 

Still, it was strange to be alone in the house, 
taking care of this old man, and looking after a 
staff of servants that had but little to do except 
quarrel with each other in remote parts of the 
establishment. Strange, but not unsatisfactory. 
I dreaded the day of Abel Westmair’s return, the 
making up my mind to go—the necessity for my 
going—and it was pleasant to be at peace in the 
big house, with no one to disturb the current of 
my thoughts. ‘The first week I had been afraid 
of Martin’s coming, but that wore off; as he ap- 
peared not. His uncle Abel had evidently writ- 
ten to him and given him the hint of which he 
had spoken, and Martin had seen the advisability 
of not intruding-upon me. I was left alone, and 
I was grateful to all who kept away. When I 
was tired of myself for company, there was Abel 
Westmair’s great library, and all the glorious 
army of the Immortals on the shelves. I grew 
to love the library from which the presence of the 
master had heretofore kept me; and yet here 
were associations that made me flush a little with 
the strength of their reminiscence. Here I had 
first proved to Abel Westmair.that I was a sus- 
picious woman — here I had once declined to 
place ed confidence in him, when he was striv- 
ing for the release of my father. I had a greater 
faith in the man now, if I did not like him. any 
better; he was j and abrupt, and eccen- 
tric, and prone to take offense at every little 
word; but if I had wanted a friend in these lat- 
ter days, a tower of strength between myself and 
adversity, I should have thought of Abel West- 
mair first. Odd it was that this whirligig world 
should have brought about that little fact to pass, 


her place. 
| thonght that I would not have been that woman 


I thought, in the room that was no longer hannt- 
ed by his presence. Poring over his books, beset 
by a curiosity to examine each and all of them, I 
came upon another copy of the poems that he had 
written. It bad been hidden away on a top shelf, 
to which I gained access by means of the library 
steps, and there, in his own room, in his own big 
library chair, I set myself to read his verse, and 
endeavor to find therefrom the secret of his new 
objection to my perusal of it. 

If Abel Westmair were not a genius of the first 
water, a man of whom the world was to speak 
presently, he was at least no common verse-writer 
tome. ‘There was a something which fascinated 
me about his book—which tare the veil from his 
true character at times, and which here and there 
steeped it in a deeper mystery. ‘That he was dis- 
satisfied with his calling, with the means by which 


he had made his money, with himself and his sur- | 


roundings, with his futile efforts to become a poet, 
with his poetry itself, was apparent in every line, 
and throughout each verse ran the sad, solemn 
strain of an everlasting disappointment. He was 
a man who had suffered much, Jane Westmair 


-had told me long ago that his first marriage had 


been an unhappy one ; and here was the evidence 
in his musings upon life’s mistakes, and in his 
hopeful anxiety that all was now forgotten and 
forgiven, as he forgot and forgave every thing: 
‘There was a story, in verse also, of a foolish mar- 
riage between a youth and a woman older than 


- himself, and I could fancy that it was his own life 


dimly penciled out ; and, again, there were little 
snatches of melody—true poet's music—that told 
of a fair imagination, and much power to move 
the feelings by a harmony in which there were no 
discordant notes. There came many regrets for 
his own stormy nature also, the passion and pride 
with which he struggled, and which he was sure 
would overmaster him some day, unless one deep 
affection, one hag should meet him upon 
his road, and e him a humbler man. He 
speculated as to what this affection should be like, 
to exorcise the evil in him as by a charm from 
heaven, and then there followed many sad verses 
upon its impossibility and folly. I had read as 
far as this, and could not detect his objections to 
my perusal of his poems, unless it were pique at 
the small extent of public approval which they 
had met with hitherto. But that which followed 
certainly startled me—took away my breath— 
held me spell-bound with its strange magic and 
its stranger truth. The latter poems were sym- 
bolic, of a love growing in his heart, deep. pas- 
sionate, and hopeless-—of a struggle with his pas- 
sion to subdue it—of a fierce exultation in the 
knowledge that he alone suffered, and that the 
woman woujd never in all her life guess at the 
extent of the fascination she had cast upon him. 


She would meet him, and she would pass away- 


from him as a common friend, and the end would 
come, and he alone the wiser. The hopelessness 
of his love for her was painted with a tragic force 
that dismayed me as I read—he seemed so dread- 
fully fond of somebody. 

The verses seemed almost to fit me on one 
occasion, though they were contradictory of that 


which had proceeded from his pen ; he had asked 


me to be his wife, and here in his love-verse he 
had sworn that he would ask only one woman, 
and only her, in his rage and despair, when he 
grew weak and helpless, But then he had asked 
me out of pity, or in a futile effort to spite his 
nephew, who had opposed him. _ There were 
verses, too, from this pathetic Damon, bidding 
long farewells to Chloris, speaking of her as one 
very happy in a love more natural and bright than 
his could i. I could have read all this once as 
idle poetry, having no deeper meaning than the 
fancy of the hour; but since that day when Mar- 
tin and I separated, and Martin had owned that 
he loved my sister Katie, 1 saw a significance of 
misery in every line of the volume. At least, in 
my new wisdom I thought so, and shed tears 
over the pathos, or the bathos, with which the 
last pages of the book were full. It was pathos 
to me, but I was very young, and had not read 
much poetry, which seemed to rush at me all at 
once from Abel Westmair’s book, and unsettle 


me for good. I restored the volume carefully to | 


its place, and went back to the arm-chair to won- 
der at the author more than ever, to make quite 
sure that he did not mean me, to begin with, that 
it would have been the height of absurdity to 
couple me with this rhapsodizing, and to puzzle 
my aching head with the real woman who had 
worked this change in my grim master’s life. I 
dismissed myself completely from the idea at last. 
It had been a little spasm of vanity which I shook 


-away from my mind; but I could not guess at 


Abel’s heroine, although I could not see myself 
I shuddered once or twice, and 


for the world, to be deluged with poetry in this 
fashion; and then I grew confused, and my head 
ached, and my temples throbbed, for no earthly 
reason that it was possible to account. 

Some one came on tiptoe into the room, and 
put two arms round my neck by way of consola- 
tion. Only Ettie would do that, but Ettie was a 
child, and these were two strong, nervous arms, 
which nearly took my breath away in the vigor of 
their clasp. 

‘*My dear child, my poor young sufferer!” 
murmured a voice in my ears, and at the unmis- 
a tones of Mrs. Jane Westmair I 
a litt 


The arms were slowly withdrawn, the thin lips/ 


were pressed upon my forehead in a spasmodic 
bite or two, and then Aunt Jane shook me by the 
hands, and sighed and moaned in a very surpris- 
ing manner. 
- *Is—is any thing the matter?” I inquired, 
feebly. : 
* My stricken dove, nothing is the matter—but 
you weré alone in this dreadfully dull house, and 
Se that I would come and comfort you 4 
ttle. 


‘You are very kind,” I murmured in a vague 


fered me hishand. _ 


manner, for I had not yet recovered from the.sur- 
prise of her appearance, and the warmth of her 
greeting had been marvelous. 

**'What a wreck you are, my child! How you 
—s grieved—how you are ving still for your 
sister ! 

‘*T was not grieving for her then,” I hastened 
to say. 

** No fresh trouble ?” 

** Oh no.” 

‘* Pining for society—for the companionship of 
old friends—wondering why I did not come 4 see 


ou?” * 


reply. 

‘* His mother—you will remember that — his 
mother, Faith—and she has a heart, and is not 
unmoved at all the trials which you have under- 
gone. Oh! the agony and madness since you and 
I were torn from exch other’s arms, and set apart 
till this day.” | 


I waited for the sphinx to make all clear to me. 
I gave her up until she explained herself... This — 


was the woman who had never loved me, and who 
had taken pains to let me know it all her life; 
and this sudden exhibition of affection was to me 
a mockery by which my faculties were benumbed, 
but not deceived. 

‘*T am staying at Martin's little house at Ted 
dington—I am Martin's friend, adviser, confidante, 
until the bright days come for you both.” 

** He is well ?” 
> **He is pretty well, I thank you, Faith.” 

‘¢ Toes he grieve much for Katie now ?” 

** He grieves, of course,” said Mrs, Westmair, 
eving me curiously ; *‘ he thinks of her, and of all 
her wishes, and is reconciled to the will of Heav- 
en. But he will be very happy in good time—the 
clouds will waft themselves away, and there will 
be much sunshine—when, of course,” she added, 
less poetically, ‘‘it‘is fitting and decorous for the 
sunshine to come out..” 

‘** Ye-es,” I said, hesitatingly. I did not like 
her manner; but then I had never liked her, and 
I was always dissatisfied. I thought that I would 
have preferred her old honest hate to this new and 
flashy semblance of affection—and I am of the 
same opinion still. 

** Abel wrote to tell Martin that you were here, 
and that for a while he had keep away ; 
but Martin has feelings, and a duty to the dead, 
and it is Abel’s wish, also, that Martin and you 
should—” 

‘* Yes, yes—I know what every body wishes,” 
I hastened to say; ‘‘ but please do not say. any 
thing more concerning this at present.” —_- 

Martin is: here.” 

‘*Here!” I cried, starting to my feet oe Be 
sudden and unaccountable impulse to hide my 
away from him. : 

‘* Yes; the dear fellow was so anxions to come 
——so hurt by the cruel advice of his uncle—so sure 
that vou would be glad to see him—” 

‘**] shall not be glad to see him,” I cried, with 
more excitement asserting itself; ‘*I wish to be 
alone—I can not bear to think of him—pray take 
your son away, if you can, madam.” 

‘‘ My dear Faith,” exclaimed Aunt Jane, ‘‘re- 
ally this is very remarkable behavior. I don’t 


‘understand it at all. Although Abel thought it 


would be better for Martin to keep away till he 


returned next week, still it is the wish closest to 


his heart that you and Martin should assume your 
old relations together, and that Martin should take 
this great business off his hands.” 


“You do not respect Mr. Abel Westmair's | 


wishes by coming to his house,” I continued, 
with the same degree of warmth; ‘‘ you have not 
thought that it would pain me to see your son— 


remembering how we met last. Ifthe comes now . 


—-I shall hate him.” 
‘*Faith!” cried Martin’s voice reproachfully, 


and then my old lover, pale and wan, and ghastly — 


in his mourning for my sister, stepped. from the 
garden side of the house into the library and of- 


—_— 


CHAPTER IV. 
NOT WELCOME. 


No, I was not glad to see him. Not even for 
my dead Katie's sake could I say that he was 
welcome. I shook hands with him nervously, 
and then we passed from Abel Westmair’s li- 
brary into the garden, and from the garden to 
the drawing-room, where the gas was lighted, and 
where the grandfather was playing his piano. 4 

‘It is like old times,” said Aunt Jane, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ with that dear old man keeping up his 
distracting tum-tum, and you in your old place, 
Faith. Don't you think so?” 

‘“*T don’t think it is like old times,” I an. 
swered, thus appealed to. a 

‘*With Abel away, and Ettie not here,” cried 
Mr. Westmair senior, ‘*there’s no likeness to 
the old times that I can see.” | , 

‘* Abel used to hide away in his study, and 
Ettie went early to her. room,” said Aunt Jane, 
still insisting upon her point of view; ‘‘and then 
we settled down, we four, just as we may be do- 
ing now. I used to sit and listen to your charm- 
ing melodies, while Martin talked to Faith.” 

‘* I don’t see that there’s much talk in Martin 


to-night,” was the old gentleman’s-embarrassing - 


remark. 

*“*T have a bad headache,” said Martin, 
gloomily. 

‘* Leave the windows open ; the air will do you 
good, my dear son. Incessant application to 
business while Abel has been holi y-making,” 
said Mrs. Westmair, turning to me, ‘has tried 
him very much. It was he, poor fellow, who 
wanted change of air and scene, and the distrac- 
tion of society, more than his uncle did.” 

‘*T did not care about any change,” said Mar- 
tin for himself; ‘‘I would not have taken any. I 
only wished for hard work.” 

** have not noticed your working very hard, 


‘*Scarcely,” I answered, as she paused for a 
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his. grandfather remarked, ‘‘ and I have been 
uver to the factory several times too. : 

“You have forgotten what hard work is, 
grandfather,” said Martin, somewhat severely. 

‘¢Oh no, I haven't.” 

Mr. Westmair senior seemed a little discom- 
fited by the advent of his relatives ; he had not 
expected them, and he was not delighted to see 
them, now that they had arrived. He was in @ 
contradictory mood too, which would happen at 
times, and the watchful woman facing him knew 
his habits, and attempted a diversion. ie 

‘¢ And you play backgammon still, papa?” she 
inquired—there had been moments 0 affection, 
er of affectation, in which she used to call him 
‘* papa”—‘“‘or do you miss our old games after 
mag $E miss you at all, J ane, or any of your 
games—I don’t, indeed,” said the old man, with 
charming frankness; ‘‘ Miss Faith plays better 
than you, and-does not try my temper half as 
much, We're very happy now. 

‘(I'm glad to hear that every, body is com- 
fortable,” replied Mrs. Westmair, who was not to 
be put out that evening; “‘but now that I am 
here, I will challenge you to backgammon, you 
dear, quaint creature you!” , 

She found the board and men for herself, and 
the dear, quaint creature was lu from his 
piano to her side. Aunt Jane took off her bon- 
net. ‘*Just for a few moments, Faith, and to 
feel that I am at home again,” she said, laugh- 
ing very pleasantly; and then I was left to amuse 
her son Martin, or her son Martin left to amuse 
me. 

It was a position that she had striven to se- 
cure; I might have been very grateful for her 
effort once, but I was not on that occasion. 
Martin looked at me long and steadily, after as 
steady a survey of the players, and said,in a 
low, melancholy voice, which had somewhat of its 
old music in it, 9 


‘Yes, these are more like the old times now, | 


Faith.” | 

I clasped my hands together and wrung them 
silently before I answered. 

‘* Hardly,” I said at last. 

‘¢ You perceive no resemblance ?” ; 

‘‘It is a mockery of old times to me,® I an- 
swered, thus adjured. 7 

‘*A miserable attempt to reproduce a picture 
from which the life and color have departed, you 
mean ?” he said, slowly. | 

 $¢ Yes, that is what I mean.” 

He thought deeply for an instant; then he lean- 
ed forward, and with an intent look on his pale 
face, said, 

**You do not mind my calling you Faith ?” | 

‘*No,” I said. 

‘‘Or my considering myself your friend ?” 

‘* Heaven forbid that I should be the enemy of 
any one,” I answered, in confusion; ‘‘ but I do 
not wish for friends—that is, at present—I am 
.most happy when I am most alone.” 

‘* T understand the feeling,” said Martin, ‘‘ but 
I would urge upon you not to give way to it too 
much. You and I have suffered a deal ; 
- but the one common trouble which set us side by 

side at Kessingland might teach us to grow strong 

together.” 
‘*No, no,” I said, restlessly. 
‘*It is my own opinion—I may be wrong,” he 
added, deferentially, 
‘*Yes—I think so,” I replied. 
He sat back and reflected upon my answer 
again, and I did not seek to disturb his medita- 
tions. This was not the old Martin, any more 
than these were the old times to which he had be- 
longed, and concerning which his mother had 
grown eloquent. The vitality, the keen jest, the 
quick observation, the high spirits, were all gone. 
In these early days it was natural enough, but 
= strange a man their absence seemed to make 
of him! - 
‘‘You are not offended with me, Faith?” he 
asked, suddenly. 
“*Otfended—no,” I replied. 
‘**T mean for calling to-night ?” 3 
‘*No,” I said; ‘* but I thought-” 
'. I came to a full stop. ..He was not well; h 
had suffered more than I in losing Katie, and I 
had no desire to wound his feelings, if it were in 
‘any way possible to avoid it. He wasnot a man, 
however, to be content with a half answer. 

‘*Pray tell me what you think, Faith,” he 
urged. ‘‘It is your wishes that I would study 
in/all respects, believe me.” 

**] thought that you would have kept awa 
for a few months,” I answered, thus adjured ; 
‘that you would have thought of the pain that 
I must feel in meeting you, and spared me.” 

“* Are you afraid to meet me?” he asked, still 
watching me. 

“* No,” I answered, quickly. 

“‘Or do you despise me now so heartily that 
my very presence falls like a blight upon you? I 
deserve it,” he added, ‘‘I have come almost ex- 
pecting it—the first words I heard you utter in 
this house to-day were, ‘ I hate him!’” 

‘“‘I am sorry that you heard them,” I said, 
looking down; ‘I was unprepared for your visit 
We have had a dread of seeing you—I was ex- 

ited, 

—— least you do not hate me?” 


‘* I think you must sometimes,” he said, mourn- 
fully, ‘when you essay to estimate my character 
from your own point of view. There is much 
that I might explain, and that I might excuse; 
but what remains, after all, is only a weak fellow 
who meant well, but had not strength of will, or 
Sufficient honesty of purpose, to carry out his in- 
tentions,” 

“*T can not listen,” I said, hastily ; ‘‘it is this 
miserable recurrence to the past that I would 
&void for all my life.” 

For all your life ?” he said, 

Yes—for all my life,” I said again, and with 
increasing boldness, ; 


master the position.” 


~ by the hundred and sent to market. 


He sought to read a doubt of the truth of this, 
but he looked away after a while.. ‘he back- 
gammon players took no heed of us, and we were 
alone to map out our position for the future, if it 
were necessary. Now, I thought that it was. 
He had broken the ice and made the first step 
toward me, I could listen with calmness to any 
thing but his excuses for loving Katie instead of 
me—TI could not return to that cruel exposition 
to which I had closed my ears in tbe first shock 
of my waking to the truth. 

** Faith,” he said, ‘‘I think it would. be fairer 
to speak out all that is in my mind and yours, 
Ours is a strange position, and we may be on the 
brink of another mistake from which a few words 
now might save us.” 

‘*Yes, that is true.” ‘ 

**T have been beset by many thoughts,” said 
Martin, ‘‘and they have brought me here in all 
respect for you, in all honor to her whose loss we 
both deplore. Will you trust-me, Faith—listen 
to me in patience now, and reply as you think 
best, or shall I come to-morrow ? : 

‘* No—not to-morrow,” I said; ‘‘I will listen, 
and replv fo-night. It is as well that we should 


‘* Shall we step into the garden ?” he said, with 
a glance toward the players. v 

‘* If you wish,” I replied. 

I was not afraid of him; I felt that I could 
trust him, that he would not speak of his old love, 
to insult me in my mourning, and I followed him 
into the garden without hesitation. 

It was necessary that we should understand 
the future for ourselves—we two who had aged 
so wondrously since we had stood last beneath 
that veranda, and strayed on side by side along 


that broad sweep of gravel-walk. 


The same scene and the same characters—an 
act further in of the drama of life that we were 
playing, and yet all so different! Like the old 
times again, seen from the distance, but how un- 
like them when we came to read ourselves in the 
clees light in which we faced each other then! 


{TO BE OONTINUED.] 


AMERICAN FIELD-SPORTS. 


Tue wanton destruction of game in this coun- 
try has led to the passage of stringent acts for 
its protection in several States, and a largé num- 
ber of sportsmen’s clubs have been orgunized to 
insure their enforcement. ‘The severity of the 
present winter renders the stringent o®servance 
of these laws more than ever a necessity. Great 
numbers of birds have perished of cold and hun- 
ger, and thousands have been driven to the vi- 
cinity of barns and houses, where, instead of 
being fed and protected, they have been trapped 
The same 
wanton spirit of destruction bids fair to extermi- 
nate the larger game on the Western prairies. 
During the past season more than a quarter of a 
million of buffaloes were killed on the plains for 
their hides alone, and their carcasses left to decay. 
Unless our Legislatures take this matter in hand 
without delay, and pass such measures.as will 
prevent this wanton war upon game, we shall 
soon have none left to protect, and the scenes 
depicted in our illustration on page 196 will be 
things of tradition only. | oe 


- HE REPUBLIC IN SPAIN. 


Tue proclamation of a republican form of 
government in Spain was received in most of 
the large cities of that country with popular 
manifestations of approval, the chief exception 
being Barcelona, where monarchist sentiments 
prevail, ‘There were some disturbances in the 
country districts and in a few towns; but not- 
withstanding the opposition of the priesthood. 
and the efforts of the Carlists, the new govern- 
ment, under the able guidance of such men as 
CasTKLAR and his associates, appears to be in a 
fair way to permanence. ‘The great centre of 
public opinion in Spain, Madrid, where a scene 
of popular enthusiasm greeted the proclamation 
of the republic, will probably give tone to the 
whole country. The demonstrative spirit of the 
Spanish people is well illustrated in the picture 
of a political gathering in their capital which we 
give on page 197. 


JOURNALISTS ON EXHIBITION. 

THERE are some thitigs too sacred for public 
display, and among them may be classed the 
art and mystery of ‘‘ getting up” a newspaper. 
It is announced, however, in a letter from Vi- 
enna that at the International Exhibition now 
being organized in that city one of the great. 
sights is to be the interior of a newspaper office, 


‘with editor, writers, reporters, printers, and pub- 


lishers at work, just as in ordinary life. - The in- 
dustrious journalists are to be shown in a huge 
glass ‘building, like bees in-a transparent hive. 
The editor will be seen giving out subjects, re- 
vising articles, and exemplifying, with waste- 
paper basket at hand, the well-known rule in re- 
spect to rejected communications. Writers will 
be on view at work of the most varied kind; 
some at leaders, others at reviews, and a few 
even (if the character of Austrian journalism is 
to be rigorously maintained) at the incubation 
of canards. To complete the pictare a certain 
number of importunate visitors, anxious to ob- 
tain ‘‘ favorable notices,” or to nig Se just but 
unpalatable criticisms, should be allowed to ap- 
pear. It is to be hoped that the literary per- 
formers will be well up in their parts, that the 
editors will wear a becomingly grave aspect, and 
that the writers will not be seen pausing for lack 
of inspiration, or refreshing their memories*too 
frequently by turning to books of reference. 
Cobbett once expressed a desire to bring all the 
journalists of London together ov Kennington 


} 


Common, that newspaper readers might see by 
what sort of men they allowed themselves to be 
influenced. The writers of the Neue Freie 
Presse had probably never heard of Cobbett’s 
amusing but not very intelligent sneer. ‘They, 
at all events, are the heroic gentlemen who, with 
a love of publicity which proves that their hearts 
are in their profession, propose during the forth- 
coming Vienna Exhibition to do their literary. 
and journalistic work in presence of as many 
thousands of sight-seers as can be got together 
from all parts of the world. 


HOME AND FOREIGN. GOSSIP. 


-Morsz than a year ago a plot of ground was pur- 
chased in Rome on which it was designed to erect a 
Protestant church. The outlay was about $20,000, 
most of which sum had been contributed by American 
residents, or travelers passing through Rome. There 
ha: been some delay in preparing the site, and the cer- 
em. ay of laying the corner-stone did not take place 
unti the latter part of January. The occasion was 
one of special interest, as this will be the first Protest- 
ant church built within the walls of the Eternal City. 
The corner-stone was sent from the parish of the Na- 
tivity, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania—the former parish 
of Rev. Mr. Nevin, the rector of the new church—it 
having been cut from the native rock in that local- 
ity. In the cavity of the cérner-stone, and deposited 
in a metallic box, were placed a copy of the Holy 
Scriptureg (American edition), the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Hymnal, the Church’ Almanac, the print- 
ed form of service used on this occasion, the design 
of the charch, and circulars connected with the work ; 
list of trustees and vestry-men, list of subscriptions, 
United States coins and currency, and copies of sev- 
eral Church newspapers. The opening was covered 
with a brick taken from Independence Hall, sent from 
Philadelphia for this purpose. A good deal of inter- 
est and curiosity was manifested by the common peo- 
ple in the ceremony, and groups of laboring men sus- 
pended work to watch the unusual spectacle. The 
whole event is significant as marking a change from 
the unyielding intolerance of centuries to the present 
degree of religious freedom. cos 


The collection of American newspapers at the Vien- 
na Exhibition will amount to abont seven thousand in 
number. A newspaper will be printed at the Exposi- 
tion in English. The United States government ves- 
se] which has been stationed at the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard for the reception of goods for the Exposition 
will sail about the ist of March. 


If recent information is correct, Japan is already 
leaving her teachers behind in her educational march. 
A system of compulsory education is to be adopted in 
that country for all children above six years of age. 
Fifty-three thousand public schools are to be estab- 
lished, two hundred and fifty-six high schools, and 
eight Colleges. If these figures are at all accurate, 
Japan is to be congratulated on her prompt, excellent, 
and efficient measures. 


The library of the Yale Law School has been ar- 
ranged in the new library-room in the County Court- 
house in New Haven. The books have been classified 
and arranged, so as to be easily available to students 
and lawyers. This library contains many volumes 
highly valued on account of their age or scarcity. 
Among them is a complete set of the session laws of 
the State back to colonial times. | 


The following incident of Lincoln’s first inaugura- 
tion is told by the St. Louis Republican: | 
‘* When the President elect came forward 


the 
platform prepared at the east front of the Capito]: his 


natural embarrassment was increased by a oes 
wardrobe, in which it was evident he felt ex ngly 
uncomfortable. The stiff t, vest, and panta- 
loons of black broadcloth were enough of themselves 
to disturb his equanimity, but to these were added 
other incumbrances in the shape of a brand-new silk 
hat and a ponderous gold-headed cane.. The cane he 
managed to-put away in a corner, but the disposition 
of the hat perplexed him. It was too to throw 
~~ too nice to rest upon the rough 

amin 


r a safe — to deposit it. 


ring the delivery 


The close of the carnival season was signalized by 
the Liederkranz hall, which took place at the New 
York Academy of Music on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 20. It was, as always, a marked euccess, Noth- 
ing could exceed the jollity, the sumptuousness, the 
harmless extravagance, the grotesquerie, of the occa- 
sion. It was the crowning event of the season. 
Young Germania and Young America, with cap and 
bells, and all the pleasant folly of masquerade, joined 
hands to frisk away the night in the intoxication of a 
revelry which is unsurpassed in the whole calendar of 


We have just discovered the reason why our winters 
are growing colder every year. Scientific men an- 
nounce that, after giving the matter careful study, 
they are of the opinion that the climate of Alaska is 
annually growing milder. Formerly it was consider- 
ed impossible to raise vegetables there; but now the 
hardier kinds of garden vegetables are cultivated with 
considerable success. The experiment has also been 
made of transplanting apple-trees from California, 
and several trees, planted four or five years ago, have 
already borne fruit. Of course this explains every 
thing. Ever since the United States purchased Alas- 
ka, some five or six years ago, a gradual amalgama- 
tion has been going on, and Alaska has sent snows 
and frosts from her bountiful supply, thereby making 
herself a little more comfortable. But wouldn’t it be 
a good plan for U. 8. to annex some tropical country 


| —just for winter use ? 


Now comes highly recommended a medicine to 
which nobody can object—celery. It tastes good, 
and is said to be one of the most potent nervines 
known. The time to take it is when you please, and 
the dose is as much as you want. All affected with 
nervousness in any form are encouraged to hope for 
an effectual cure by the daily use of celery. 


“Louis Napoleon did some good,” remarked a wet- 
footed gentleman the other day. “He put Paris in 
first-rate order, and kept the streets clean ; and I wish 
with all my heart that we had a king, or somebody, 
who would keep the streets of New York in decent 
order. The idea of the strects of Paris being ankle- 


, OTICE—To those 


deep with mud and water! Preposterous! I never 
saw a particle of dirt in Paris streets all the time I 
was there!” And with a very unresigned air at the 
prospect of continuing to live in a republican country 
he kicked off his wet boots, and put on the slippers 
which his wife—who can’t vote about street-cleaning 
or any thing else—had promptly brought for his relief. 


Queen Victoria has granted a pension of $250 a 
year 
to the widow of the gallant Captain Knowles, of the 
a who lost his own life ia exertions to save 
others. | 


A Viennese newspaper contains a letter making in- 
quiries about the Crédit Mobilier, and expresses the 
hope that a specimen of it may be sent over to the 
grand International Exhibition at Vienna This cer- 
tainly indicates an enterprising and progressive spirit 
on the part of Austria, but it might be difficult to se. 
lect a single specimen fitted to illustrate the matter, 
even if expenses of transportation were all paid. 


One peculiar trait in the character of the English 
poe: aureate, Alfred Tennyson, is his unusual shrink- 
ing from active life and’ public view. The world knows 
little of his life—it knows him by his poems. It has 
evidently been Mr. Tennyson’s desire to escape ob- 
servation, and he has succeeded in doing it very thor- 
oughly. Few strangers gain access to him, and con- 
sequently many ill-natured stories have been circulated 
at his expense. Oue anecdote, however, not particu- 
larly ill-natured, will bear repeating. A well-known 
prince of the house of Brunswick, naturally familiar 
with Mr. Tennyson’s shrinking habits, yet anxious to 


pay his respects to the poet, in the neighborhood of - 


whose home in the Isle of Wight he found himself, 
made a cal] unaccompanied and strictly incognito. A 
page came to the door. ‘“‘Whom shallI say?” “The 
Prince of Wales,” was the reply. Wherenpon the 
page, putting bis dexter thumb to his nose, playfully 
observed, ‘‘ Ha, yes; Prince of Wales! We know a 
trick worth two of that !”, and slammed the poet’s door 
in his royal highnese’s f 


At one of the “literary reunions” which, as is well 
known, take place regularly during the Washington 


' season in the hospitable parlors of Hon. Horatio King, ° 


some pleasant reminiscences of Washingto: Irving 
were given by a personal friend of that favorite writer. 


On one occasion, while walking with Irving through 


his grounds, his friend observed a bird sitting quietly 
on her nest close beside their path. He called Irving's 
attention to the fact, and expressed his eurprise at her 
apparent freedom from alarm, to which Erving re- 
sponded, “‘ She has nothing to fear here; I have pass- 
ed her twenty times, and I have never molested her, 
nor has she ever molested me.” Another incident 
shows a trace of Mr. Irving’s quiet enjoyment of the 
humorous. While picking up an apple under a tree in 
his own orchard he was accosted by an urchin of the 
ueighborhood, who, not recognizing him as the pro- 
prietor, offered to show him a tree where, he could get 
‘some better apples than those.” ‘ But,” said the 
boy, “‘ we must take care the old man doesn’t see us.” 
“I went with him,” said Irving, *‘ and we stole a doz~ 
en of my own apples.” i 


Milwaukee papers speak of Lake Michigan being 
bridged over with ice at a place where its width is 
eighty-five miles. This has not occurred before with- 
in the memory of the “‘ oldest inhabitant.” 


_ Physical education for the young, though beginning 
to be regarded in its true light, is still so generally dia- 
esteemed in our schocis that there is ample room for 


- improvement in this highly important branch of edu- 


cation, We quote these words of truth from the late 
annual report of the superintendent of the public 
schools of Boston: 


“We ought to aim, not merely to avoid injuring the 
health of pupils while carrying on their instruction in 
our schools, but to increase their health, 
strength, and beauty. I dare call that system of edu- 
cation a failure which sends out into the world, to 


fight the battles of life, its finished graduates, with | 


narrow shoulders, flat chests, crooked spines, pale 
faces, weak muscles, and low vital energy. Our 
receive leas physical injury from their schooling than 
our girls. ature helps the boys more. The boy 
manages to get some wholesome play. But the poor 
girl is easily crushed under the terrible weight of 
school lessons. Her strong love of approbation, given 
to her for a wise pone is easily made to work her 
physical ruin by the machinery of examinations. I do 
not hesitate to tell any mother in p that, in the 
present state of things, the head of a class in school is 
not a yery safe or desirable place for a girl to occupy. 
I would urge two items of ediate reform in view 
of this matter: first, that the rules in regard to home 
lessqns be rigidly enforced ; and second, that our high- 
echool girls shall no longer he — home 
daily, for study, large bundles of c boo 


An active little girl, whose parents adopted the re- 
pression system of keeping the Sabbath, once confi- 
dentially informed a visitor that she ‘‘ would like to be 
a minister, so that she could holler on Sanday !” 


A suggestive advertisement appears in a newspaper 
published in a Maine village. We commend it to the 
attention of whom it may concern, wherever they may 
live: ° 


tlemen who regularly l+af, 
smoke, and spit 16 houre out of the %, at the 
shops, stores, and hotel in this village (thereby crowd-* 
ing men of business at those places). You can find work 
at the of Cursvnoook Lakr, if you do not 
choose to accept such labor as is offered bere. 


Salem, Massachusetts, wants a good many things just 
now: a public library, a hospital, a new city hall, a 
new post-office, a superintendent of schools, 4 fire- 
alarm telegraph, and a new-custom-house. A recent 
meseage from the Mayor developed all these wants, 
but the city will need to bestir herself if she gets them 


Statistics indicate that the great fires in American 
cities within a year and a half past have cost the coun- 


try $300,000,000. 


| be-married cheap in New Hampshire. A 
Pewmnadte of.that State, having performed the inter- 
esting ceremony, was asked his price by the bride- 
groom. On replying that the law gave him two dol- 
lars, the newlg married man promptly handed him 
fifty cents, remarking, “ Well, that will make up §2 50 
for you,” and disappeared with lis iiaie | 

Boston keeps within the city limits 9000 eows. Milk 
for the city also comes from other parts of the State, 
and even from Maine and New Hampshire. There are 
abont 600 wholesale and 4000 retail dealers. Nearly 
18,000 cans of milk, containing in all about 97,000 
quarts, are delivered daily, 
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A FLIGHT FOR SAFETY. 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS.—Draws py Taro. R. Davis.—[Ser 195.] 
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Manon 8, 1873.] _ 


CHARLES READE AT HOME. 
[The following exceedingly interesting and 


‘gzetch of one of the atest of living nove 
fon the pen of a distinguished American no 
dent abroad. ]} 

God bless him! Start 


CHARLES READE. 
not, O ye virtuous! Rhoda Somerset Fon 


e her out of the frame if you will. Jut 2 

7 a and soul, out of the canvas of a A Terrible 
Temptation. Dissect her character. It is true 
that our author opens this story with her, and 
you say he thereby strikes a key-note which pure 
minds can not afford to follow. Away with such 
prudery! ‘This is the same man to whom felons 
have written to thank him for the hope he has 

_ given them, thus enabling them to regain an hon- 
est foot-hold in this hard world. . This is he whose 
words, quoted in the pulpit, haye gone straight 
to the hearts of hardened sinners. This is the 
genius, touched with a love of humanity, who has 
portrayed in all their hideous truth the tempta- 
tions, struggles, and despair of imperfect natures ; 
who, while depicting crime in all its forms, still 
holds up to the thieves and Magdalens of the 
earth the merciful promises of a glorious and 
saving faith. 

But Rhoda Somerset ? Return upon the track, 
if you must, non-indulgent reader. _ ; 

CHARLES READE introduces one of a numerous 
class of women, whose existence and whose in- 
fluence in modern society can not be ignored. 
He treats her coldly throughout her early ca- 
reer; and it is not until she forswears the world, 
‘the flesh, and the devil that his heart warms to 
her. Who converted Rhoda Somerset? Who 
made her an example for her class and an honor 
to her sex?) Who found her poor in heart and 
destitute in principle, and left her rich in grace 
and in all good works? CHaARwLrs READE. 

In doing this he has done something for the 
many unfortunates similarly situated, thus prov- 
ing himself a philanthropist in a new field, He 
had already done for the insane what CHARLES 
Dickens did for the tenants of the work-house. 
He has now earned a fresh claim to the grati- 
tude and respect of his fellow-men. 

What is he like? Tosee CHarRLes READE at 
his best you must see him in his own home. 
You must meet him under his own roof-tree. 
There he sits, genial and kindly, at the head 
of his hospitable board. 

Have you ever stood upon a high chair before 
the bust of SHaksPEaRE in old Stratford Church, 


phic 
ts is 
resi- 


so that you were literally face to face with this | 


\ 


\ 


\ 


~ CHARLES READE.—[From a 


immortal ehild of song, who married the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in glorious verse? [I 
am sure that you have never placed yourself thus 
completely upon a level with the great poet, that 
you might look into his eyes, mark his full tem- 
ples, and his rounded brow sloping upward and 
backward until the regions’ of reverence are 
reached, wherein real genius dwells. You have 
never measured those bruad and sturdy shoulders, 
and that general portliness of figure which the 
Stratford image clearly reveals. I am confident 
you have never viewed the marvelous dramatist 
from this stand-point.. I have done this. You 


must, therefore, take my word for these outlines ; 
and, moreover, believe me when I say that thus 
far you have an accurate likeness of a man of 
genius of to-day, who is living, moving, writing, 
and, just now, is entertaining his guests with a 
fire of anecdote, epigram, and reminiscence such 
as CHARLES READE alone can maintain. 

We may finish the portrait of the physical 
presence with a few strokes. CHARLES READE’S 
hair, which has become somewhat thin in the 
ideal parts, matches in color his closely clipped 
beard and mustache, and is of that rare shade 
which the French call cendré. His eyes are dark 
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brown and full of expression when he is interest- 
ed. His nose is large and well shaped. His 
mouth is sensitive and well formed. He is 
much above the middle height, with a stout 
and stalwart frame. ‘The florid complexion 
and the general appearance of the man indicate 
one of ancient Saxon descent. Such jis, in fact, 
CuarLEs Reape; for his family were ‘Saxon 
long before the term Anglo-Saxon was ¢oined. 
If you ask me the meaning of Reade in this 
terse old tongue, I reply, ‘‘counsel, advice.” 
That quality which first gave a name to the 
family belongs to-day to one of its most-re- 
markable representatives. Whatever opinion 
you may have formed concerning the wisdom 
of his acts in his own behalf,. you need have no 
hesitation in applying to CHARLES Reaper for 
advice touching your own affairs, for you will 
find in him the gentlest and the wisest of coun- 
selors. 

Hear him, too, as he discourses upon art, po- 
etry, fiction, fact; upon the past and. the pres- 
ent; upon the great who are living, and the 
greater—because time has hallowed tlhem—who 
are dead. Listen to him as he reads a stray- 
chapter in his new story from the manuscript. 

Glance at the latter. ‘The sheets are of great 
size, and the hand is that of his secretary, who 
copies his more hasty writing fairly and roundly, 
taking care to leave plenty of margin for correc- 
tions. 

If you note CHARLES ReapD# as he writes, you 
will perceive that he seizes paper of liberal di- 
mensions, and with great rapidjty at times, and 
then long intervals of thought—throws roughly 
down, now sideways, now right and left, the 
vigorous children of his teeming brain. 

His voice is a pleasant one, and he reads with 
animated gesture, entering fully into the humor 
of his creations. And then his talk about Suaxs- 
PEARE! 
what keen perceptions, what evidences of re- 


_ search, what appreciation of even the unobtra- 


sive qualities of*‘ sweet and honest Wi !” 

‘In years he is on the sunny side of sixty—in 
the neighborhood of fifty-eight—with a vitality, 
vivacity, and activity of an uncommonly robust 
man of forty-five. There is an underlying 
strength of mind and body apparent in all he 
does’ and says. You_feel that you are in the 
presence of one who holds rare powers in reserve, 

He .lives in a singularly comfortable house, 
which he has partially described in his last year’s 
book. On the main floor are two drawing- 
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rooms, containing many rarities. From thence 
you pass, through a bewitching conservatory, 
++ walled like a grotto,” into a very large room, 
built upon his own plans, where pictures, mir- 
rors, flowers, and books are harmoniously blewd- 
ed. and where the noise of the world does not 
reach the ear. ‘This is his favorite working- 
place. It opens upon a charming garden, whose 
walls are hidden by green trailing plunts, and 
whose tallest flowers peep into Hyde Park. In 
one corner, near the large -bay - window, like 
Queen Exizapetn’s at Haddon Hall, stands his 
oaken writing-table, and beneath this a dozen 


collects from newspapers and trom books all the 
curious and thrilling®things to be found in the 
course of a wide range of reading. 

He commences a novel by ** blocking it out,” 
ais it were, upon a number of huge white paste- 
board sheets. On the first, facts, incidents, dia- 
loguesxretlections, situations are grouped in col- 
umns. (n the second he sketches his scenes. 
@n a third he elaborates the second; and on a 
fourth, still more conrplete. he introduces the. 
climax. ‘Then the expansion into a connected 
story begins. and the <keleton is clothed with | 
fesh. In this stage of his labor he uses haze . 
leaves twice the size of ordinary legal paper. | 
He always whites with a porpose—with an end 
manr authors of the present 
Guv. who seem to tack one scene upon anoth- 


Cw antes Reape is a writer of fiction, but heis | 
lv trained lawver. With the 
His works 


are more or less arngaments:: or, rather, ther | 


powerful performances, which appeal not less 


_ Of love-havg. issued, morning and e\ cning, since | 


edited by the then Chief Justice of South Caro- 


' finds friends in the trees, the shrubs, the animals. 


cluding several sweet old English ballads which. 


absorbingly to the reasoning than to the ideal | 
faculties. Hence it is that both men and women | 
are fascinated by his productions. and linger with | 
delight over an author who blends the real with | 
the ideal, and raises the actualities of life into | 
the splendid realms of romance. 

Since he commenced his career as an author 
Cuarces Reave has written upon an average one 
tale in each eighteen months. This is the first 
year in which he has completed two. No litera- 
ry man bestows more hard labor, more severe 
thought, upon his works. In his new serial, 
The Wandering Heir, his hero's fortunes turn | 
upon the ancient laws of the province of Penn- 
sylvania. - In order to write in exact accordance 
with the enactments of that time and of that part 
of the world, he procured and studied with in- 
finite patience the edition of the laws of the va- | 
rious American Colgnies printed in 1703, and 


lina. 

But it’s time to be off. CHARLES READE’s 
huge traveling-bag, marked with |a royal R., is 
safely in the van, and we jump together into a 
first-class mulway carriage bound for Reading. 
Arrived there, we take an open conveyance and 
drive ten miles across the country, into Oxford- 
shire, down to: Ipsden House, now the seat of 
his eldest b:other, once his father’s mansion, and 
his own larth-place.. Through narrow country 
lunes, between green hedye-rows, gay with the 
clusters of woodbine and honeysuckle, we wind 
our way with varying fortunes.until we reach 
the thick preserves and leafy woods of Ipsden. 
Now hefore us open five miles of charming and 
diversitied domains, comprised within the REapE 
estate. Presenily we approach an outlying farm, 
with the ranger’s cottage within sight. We hear 
the sound of the dogs, and descend to view a 
huge oak, which sheltered Witt1am the Con- 
Qgneror, and more recently—that is to say, in Au- 
gust last—held- within its hollow trunk CHarLes 
Reape and eleven guests. with a table which 
groaned beneath the weight of lusty English 
cheer. We talk as we journey. Our author 


For him each spot has a name peculiar to itself — 
generally reaching back centuries before the in- 
rodd of the Norman. ‘Then we dream of writing 
a book which shall recount the history of each 
English field, and we are soon lost in the thicket 
of historical assuchitions awakened by the theme. 
Thus listening, chatting, speering, thinking, we 
pass the declivity of a steep hill, and emerging 
from a grove of ancient trees, see before us, on 
a slight eminence, the quaint ancestral home of 
the Keap:s—Ipsden House. Built in various 
reigns and “by different hands, the effect is that 
of an irregular but attractive whole.. Entering 
the house and passing to the northwestern front, 
you look out upon a closely clipped lawn, green 
as an emerald, and glowing with the rich colors 
of rare plan.s and flowers. Far away the eve 
catches the silver thread of the Thames, and be- 
yond, the line of hills which look down upon the 
vale of the White Horse—made famous through- 
out the world by Scorrt, but -.of local renown 
since the days of ALFRED the Great. 

After a jovous dinner, and instrumental and 
vocal music in the principal drawing-room, in- 


Cuarvces Reape sang in sympathetic tones, the 
family assembled in reverent attitude to listen to 
God's word, the servants forming a part of this 
peaceful and touching scene.! 

- Betore retiring to ved I smoked a pipe within 
the depths of the great kitchen fire-place, and in- 
-€pected the pewter dishes with the Reapr arms, 
Which had seen hard service in that remote period 
when squire and servant sat at the same long 
table, the former upon a raised dais, the latter 
below the sait. ‘The following morning dawned 
clear and cosl. If one has strong lungs and no 
weak points, the air of Ipsden works like a charm, 
and is more exhilarating than Cliquot in half 
bottles or Rpederer in whole. 

Walking forth ‘into the gardens, we sto 
to look at the quaint. round dove-cote. built of 
brick and flints, from whence the gentle notes 


| whispering foliage. 
* 


_ligiously revealed and preserved the antiquities 


Sandford Church, and entered the university 


Maudlin,” we found our way through the an- 


the days when Henry the Seventh was king, 
and long before his ancient chapel in Westinin- 


ster had received his roval remains. Resuming 
our way, we passed below into the single street 
of Ipsden village, built by the grandfather of 
Cuakces Reapk, and still forming part of the 
estate. Reape found fault with the blacksmith’s 
shop because it did not face the highzvay, so as 
to cast the forge’s ruddy glow upon the faces of 
the wayfarers. Entering the sole shop besides, 
we found the goodman engaged in selling a yard 
of bright ribbon to a buxom lass—the ranger’s 
daughter—to whom had given 
a broad piece the day before, with injunctions to 
buy some finery with it. ‘The honest country 
tradesman came forward immediately and sa- 
luted ** Maister Coaw Les,” whom he had known, 
‘*man and boy, these fifty years.” Having ush- 
ered us into his kitchen—a long, low room, with 
huge rafters black with smoke—Joun chanced 
to say that he hoped to have it ceiled, whereupon 
Reabk broke out, imploringly: ‘‘ Nay, goodman, 
for God's sake, don’t spoil the place. All the 
grand castles and halls retain the great beams 
in sight. Why should you be afraid to keep 
them? If you are not satisfied, I will bring a 
man down from London to gild the edges.” 

We found a caldron of steaming honey hissing 
in the wide-mouthed chimney, and JoHN ex- 
plained that he was making ‘‘ metheglin wine.” 
** Yesee, Maister CHawLes, ye pet in an egg, and 
if a piece the size of a shilling shows, we knows 


out, ye know that more’s needed. It’s mighty 
queer stuff, Maister CuawLes. A glass of it be- 
fore church is petickerler good. It goes down 
into your boots and comes back to warm your 
heart, and make ye feel comfortable like.” 

As we returned by another path the ancient 
vicarage peeped pleasantly forth from amidst its 
shaven lawns, its neatly trimmed hedges, and 


On throngh an enticing bit of.country from 
Ipsden, passing the site of the famous Sir WILL- 
14M BLacksToNe'’s house, to Wallingford, where 
we got down at the sign of ‘‘ The Lamb,” and 
went off to view the remains of Wallingford 
Castle, now owned by Mr. Hrences, who has re- 


of a stronghold which seems to have been appre- 
ciated long before the Roman occupation. Re- 
tracing our steps we crossed the market-place, and 
CuaRLes Reape pointed out a circle of stones, 
with an iron-stained hole in one of them, which 
had formerly held a stout ring. Within this 
round bulls were baited, and opposite was the 
house whence ladies viewed the sport a hundred 


years ago. 

From Wallingford to Oxford by Dorchester, 
where we inspected the fine old church, with its 
curious monuments, and heard the children sing 
in the wooden-ribbed schoul of Queen BEss’s 
time. Under the trees, amidst a gentle shower, 
‘with a double rainbow in the sky, we passed by 
town. Pulling up at the gateway of ‘‘ Old 
cient ‘‘quads” to the ‘“‘new building,” which 
commeneed its existence in the reign of Queen 
Anne—a period peculiarly favorable to elegance 
in writing, if not in architecture. Before these 
walls were raised ADpDIsoN often crossed the spot 
on his way to wander in the leafy walk whose 
winds and waters now proclaim his name. 

* * * 2 * 

All. the world is acquainted with the general 
features of Magdalen College. Let us, there- 
fore, merely remind you that CHaRLes READE 
spent here his. several years as an under-gradu- 
ate, and finally gained the Vinerian fellowship 
of law at the early age of twenty-one. Being 
the youngest fellow he signed the receipts of the 
college for a time, as Wotstry did in the same 
fellowship three hundred years before him. 

It is something to gain such atitle. It is not 
an empty honor; for if you do not marry, you 
have secured for life a fine suit of rooms and a 
neat annual «income, with nominal duties, and 
abundant leisure to do something for the rest of 
mankind. | 

Let us enter the apartment which CHarLes 
Reape has occupied in the winter season during 
the last thirty years, whither he flies from Lon- 
don fogs, to escupe the bronchitis to which he is 
subject. The walls are of pine, varnished and 
gilded. They were formerly painted’ in feeble 
imitation of oak, but he had the wainscoting 
removed, planed, replaced, and covered with an 
entirely colorless coating, which time has turned 
to a rich cream-like hue. A bright fire burned 
on the hearth, and after a cheerful dinner in the 
antique hall we found the tea-ketile singing its 
home-like song. | 

Before retiring to rest I opened my window 
and looked out upon a wide expanse of park. A 
silence like death’ was upon the whole, broken | 
only by the dull sound of the sullen stream which 
crept stealthily through a black shade of trees a 
hundred yards away. There was not a soul in 
the building except my host and mvself, aud [ 
sat there for hours in the darkness, fascinated by. 
the weird loneliness of the place. 

From Oxford to London by a fast train. Wel- 
comed by all the house contains. What a pas- 
sion for animals has Dr. Reape! He is only 
known at Oxford by his title of Doctor of Civil 
Laws. It is the only corner where this dwarf- 
ing takes place; for he has reached that pre- 
eminence which entitles the world to drop all 
conrentionalities, and hail him simply, grandly, 
by his name alone. = 

Here is his favorite dog, ‘‘ Spot”—a cross be- 
tween a Skye and a Scotch terrier—with a back 
as broad as his master's-sense of humor: of 
whom it is related that while his master was de- 


And now, men of England, 2ne word before 
we part. Iam noman’s BosweE.v. I have said 
my say from an independent stand-point. My 
estimates of men are based upon an intimate 
study of their characters and works. I am prone 
to seek to influence the future of my subjects 
rather than to draw inspiration for myself from 
their example, But I like to see a fair fight, 
and my sympathies are aroused when I behold 
a man of rare gifts underestimated or unjustly 
attacked. 

You have a master among you whose powers 
are thoroughly appreciated by your brethren be- 
yond the sea. Cherish him. Make much of 

im while bh: lives, for when he is dead the name 
of Cuarves Reape will be graven in enduring 
characters among the glorious worthies of En- 
glish literature. 


PEARLS. 

Tere is no precious stone so dependent as the Pearl 
upon the skill and taste of the jeweler, when it is worn 
as anornament. The exquisite purity, and, a8 one may 
fairly call it, etherealized softness of lustre which is 
the peculiar characteristic of this most beautiful pro- 
duction of nature, may easily be dimmed or even de- 
stroyed by a heavy, cumbroug, or incongruous setting. 
If the Diamond is really a work of human art, the Pearl 
is absolutely a work of nature. We find it formed, 
rounded, shaped to our hands. All that we can do 
with it, then, is to preserve its natural effect as com- 
pletely as possible. This great secret of Pearl-setting 
has been thoroughly comprehended by Mesers. Stang 
& Marovs, of 23 John Street (up stairs). Their fine 
Pearle, whether Oriental or American, might seem 
really to have been formed in the ornaments which 
they make valuable and lovely. Nothing is overladen 
with gold. The delicate shimmer of the pure white 
Oriental Pearl, which may be almost said to diffuse a 
sort of moonlight of its own, they preserve free of all 
reflections, and reflections which might tarnish it, 
while they/adjust such harmonious tints in enamel or 
gold to the American Pearl as effectually to counteract 
the rather quicksilvery appearance which too frequent- 
ly detracts from its beauty. Pearls, like Diamonds, 
have greatly risen in value of late years, and under the 
operation of not dissimilar causes. So difficult has it 
become of late years to secure fine, round, pure Pearis 
of from 29 to 80 grains and more, that a necklace of 
perfect Pearls which the Emperor of Austria began 
twenty years ago to collect throughout the world still 

remains unfinished. For a single Pearl of immense 
size in his possession the Imaum ‘of Muscat some years 
ago refused $150,000 in gold.—[Com. ] 


a act, every man a y sho 

himself short of his duty until his home is endowed 
with a Wileon Improved Under-Feed Sewing-Machine. 
Let it be understood that this admirable machine cap- 
tured the gold medal at the Northern Ohio Fair last 
fall, and has every where demonstrated its superiority 
as a first-class family e. Add to this the fact that 
it sells for $15 leas than any other y superior ma- 
chine, and ag have an eo advan its favor 
that must be irresistible. esroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns.—[{Com.) 


Coveus, Hoarseness, and all diseases of the Throat 
and y and certain cure. Hrceman's 
and Laverworr Exreororant. - Sold by Drug- 
gists; only 50 cents per bottie.—[{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UPTURE. — Probably no invention of the 
‘*age” has done more to alleviate the sufferings 
of the human race than the Elastic Truss and Su 
and effectual remedy is now wi 
” to avail themselves of it. For we 
that further suffering is a as aj] can 
on, or sen for a descriptive 
circular, to the Erastio Co., No. 688 Broadway, 
New York. Sent by mail to all parts of the country. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c.,c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all 
weather. See that = get EMAN’S. Sold by all 

Only cents. Manufactured by 
Hecewan & Co., Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


B* paying five fara pele of 


SILVER TIPS, 
You add one dollar to their wearing value. 


¢ OR Coasting, Skating, and all kinds of out-of-door 
amusements, Parents should provide their chil- 
dren with Boots made with 
CABLE SCREW WIRE. 
See that they have the Patent Stamp. 


$25,000 Given Away 


to the 


voutly kneeling, at public prayers, at a manse in | 
Scotlan 


d, this affectionate and responsive beast 


I was the first to introduce to the public the Hub. 
bard Squash, American Tur uash, Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s 
Water-melon, many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This season I have a néw and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and 
other choice new vegetables for my customers. 

My business is to supply, what every good farmer is 
anxious to get, the very of a seed. I grow 
a hundred and fifty kinds on my four seed farms, right 
under my own eye, making new vegetables a -pecialty, 
besides {mporting their choicest varieties from Eu- 
ropean growers. fine selection of flower seed, home- 

wn and imported, will also be found in my Cata- 
fogue, which will be sent free to all applicants. 
stated in my Catalogue, all my seed is sold under 
three warrants: ist. That all money sent shall reach 
me. 24. That all seed shall reach the pur- 
chaser. 8d. That my seeds shall be fresh and true to 


name. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES, 


For Movements of American Manufacture, 

In Ladies’ Gentlemen's, and Boys’ Sizes, and in Man- 
SARD, Dome, anp_F Lat The most elegant, dura- 
ble, popular, and the 

BEST GOLD WATCH CASES 
ever made for so little money. For sale by leading Jew- 
elers throughout the United States and New Dominion. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application by the manu- 
fact J.A. BROWN & CO., 

11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


NEW YORK SAFETY STEAM POWER CO, 


30 CORTLANDT-ST., NEW YORK. : 


jo, _ a 


SUPERIOR 
STEAM ENGINES 
AND BOILERS,” 


$500.000 for Every bod! 
THIRD GRAND GIFT CONCERT) aid 
of Public Library of Ky., will be given fb the 
— Hall of Library Building at Louisville, Kr., on 
esday, April 8. 1873, at which time Ten Thou- 
sand Cash Gifts, a a grand total of 
$500,000, all cash, will be distributed by lot to 
ticket holders. Only 100,000 tickets, and large pro- 
already sold or en Two 
ery 


ve been given with com le and & 


plete success 

gift Whole tickets $10, halves $5, 
quarters 50. For tickets or information, apply 
to Hon. Thos. E. Bramilette, t for 
Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price-Lis. to 


‘Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles,Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistole, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3-$300; Pistols, $1 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


In great demand. A complete success. Water and 
Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, &c. Durable and cheap. Trade 
supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Mannfacturers, 

852 Pearl St. (Franklin Square), New York City. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lam psin use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap, Adapt- 
edtoallhousehold uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &¢. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 


SELLING THESE LAMPS. 


For an Agency, address 


WALL & SONS, 
; 89 Chambers St., New York. 
CAUTION! CAUTION ! 


y unsc 
recognized by the poor way in which they generally are 
cle, 
the Apoth 0 h 
ecary Buy onl r atie ho . 
KE, Sole Agen 
y Y. 


iN 


Our SPRING CATALOGUE is now ready, FREE 
to all on arplication. 


REVELATIONS sent 
dress A. HENLEY, 


BA 


free. Ad- 
‘ , Omaha, Neb. 


| [Maron 8, 1873. 
1 leaped upon his neck and howled at the moment 
| when the good were expected to say amen! : ‘7. 
‘Then there is our dear friend the jackdaw, 
: | with the leer of a devil and the sly ways of a ee 8 ¢ 
magpie. Whenever leaves are missing from the 
authors manuscript, Jack is sure to be the thief; 
ie). but when accused he merely winks solemnly, ites iP 
e and hops out of the way of chastisement. 
4 
| 
| | 
| a. b hin 
y special mac 
| anaged, an 
1 Hable to der ange. 
; ment. Their COMBIN- 
me ED ENGINE AND 
peculiarly ad- 
q i apted to all 
, | p urposes re- 
—— Aa quiring small 
~ , power. More 
| We cr, in use. Send 
| 
if 
| 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
BOKER’S BITTERS. 
ei Parties wishing to buy these celebrated Bitters, and de 
sirous of obtaining the geautne cautioned 
any against the imitations and counterieita, offered in the 
TRANGATLANTIO MaGazine. The publishers of the 
Traneatlantic, instead of the above amount 
in cheap Chromos, will ibute among the first 
4 25,000 new subscribers for the present year the 9 
4 of $25,000 in cash, as follows: One present of 
two of $1000; five of $500; ten of 
fifteen of $50; fifty of $253 two hundred 
of $10, and hundred fifty of $5. 
The distribution be made as soon as 25,000 new thal 
names are received. The Transatlantic, now in its VY, DOUWae 
magazines 
4 independent of the preminns. 
fer 00 per year in advance, and 
q | a — for a besides! Specimen copies 25 
4 rE. A. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
No. 718 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
| 


Manon 8, 1873.] 
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AHOGANY, 


ern ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 
Hard-Wood Lumber, 
In PLANK, BOARDS, & VEN BES. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
Office, 
Branch Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Centre St.,} 
¢w™ Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed, 
tw Inclose 3c. stamp for for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


~.Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
(212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


pa Organ Establishment in 
‘the World. 


7 Extensive Factories. 


J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The latest and best improvements. Every thing that 

is new and novel. The leading improvements in Or- 

gans were introduced first in this establishment, 
Established 1846. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


WITH A 


NOVELTY PRESS, 


The best ever made for the purpose. 


7 Principal office 349-351 Federal, 
and 152 Kneeland Streets, Boston. 

Branch office, 543 Broadway and 88 

Mercer Street, New York. 

Epwanps is no longer Agent for me or the 


sale good. BENJ. 0. WOODS, 


Mauiitfacturer of Novelty Pr and dealer in 
every description 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 


Serd for NEW Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ 
add. 343. = 


Scimudun & SCISSORS. 


** The Best are the Cheapest. 


Extra Quality. ‘Crocus Polish. 2 
x 

3 we 

Famil Si 
sg 1ze = 1. = 

By m i}. prevaid. Send P. O. Order oc wratt. Soe 

AND TRAPS OF AMERICA. 10,000 


TR: CK! already ordered. It is the ereatest 
book of the age. Exposes, ,»nameg, and describes every 
Humbug, Swindler, and’ Cheat in America. 
early 1000 Swindlers Exposed. Tells all about the 
sawdust” and att orngr swindles; all about 
‘Rights,” “ Recipes,” and how Maine and Michigan 
Swindlers cheat the public. All about “ bogus” pa- 
pers, premiums, and ‘‘framed” engravings. 100-pages, 
spler ‘lid illustrated cover. Price only 25 cts. ; 5 for $1. 

t orepaid d by Hunter & Co., Pubs., Hinsdale, N. H.” 


LOVEJOY’S GLASS- CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


Cu‘s glass better than a diamond; is neeful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will p 
for itself the first time nsed. Sen to any 
dress, a packed, upon recei 50 cents and let- 
ter stamp, 


by ALVAN OVEJOY, 
329 Washington St., Boston. 


Shoots Darts 
equal to 330 Guns. 
Fine Porlor Amusement and 
+ prodteble in Saloons; every one 
warranted. Senthy Ex.C O.D. 
for $5. & SNY 


\ ILDER’S GALVANIC 
constructed upon entirely new principles In- 
crease.of current. Self-amalgamating. Saves all the 
copper from the acid used. Send for circular. 
We J. WILDER & CO., 91 Bank St., Cleveland, ,O. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newand 
Wonderful Method of Showing 
Ghoars in every Man’s House 
without the aidofa medium? IJnnoceni 
Amusement for the Home Circle. The 

it demand for this development of 
Optical Science shows it to be ONE uF TH: 
OF THE Ass! Sent post-paid for 50 cts., with 


w. TYLER & CO., Providence, R.I. 


Painters 
and 


Grainers 
the country do ail their pear in 
less than half the uaual time with the new Patent 
Perforated Tools. Send stamp for 
circulars, ; J. CALLOW, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Before buying send for our descriptive 


. SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE. 


AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 Warren St., t., Boston, Maas, 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. SITUATIONS 


43 Bookkeepers, Salesmen, Profs. of Penmanship 
guaranteed to BBE full 


B, Pres., Oberlin, O. 


Send 25c. for the new self-adjust- 

ing Cigarettes andC or 
for 


Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, 4 Aa 


WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 


‘LOUSE PULONAISE WALKING SUIT 


“ff Over 15, 000,000 square 


ree! now mm use. 
ASB ESTO. Ss 


_Asbestos Roof Coating & Cement, 


For restoring and repairing old Roofa. 


ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, 


The best non-conductor, and the lightest and a 
economical covering for Hot-Air and Steam Pipes, 
Boilers, Oil Stills, &c., whether housed. or capes t 
the weather. 

These materials are prepared ready for use, and can 


b i} 


THING FELTS, ASBESTOS 
ARD & PAPER, ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, &c. 
for Descriptive Pamphiets, Price-Lists, Terms 
Dealers, &c. H. W. JOHNS, 
New Offices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, cor. 
in 1858 GOLD STREET, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHLOREN' SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are ro Fir any Figure, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, NAMES AND DI- 
KEOTION®S FOR PUTTING TOUKTILKK BKIN@ PRKINTKD ON 
KACH BEPARATK PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, gen around the budy 
under the arms. : 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER............. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 
GIKL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to | 
CHILD" GABRIELLE DRESS AND 
IN (fur child from muathe to 4 


a 


oe 


boy 4 9 vears old). 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOUNS (for youth 
{INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Rube, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Pettic and 
LADY'S WATTEA U WRAP ¢ 


GEN’ TLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMORING . .. 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSF® DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable com Train and Kound Skirt...... - 
“ol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with 


ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 
der Skirt a from 5 to 15 years vld).....** 2 
LADY’S SACQUE 


LADY'S LINGERIEZ (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke ight Dress, Yoke 

PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron- -front Over-skirt. 

SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, aud 
ALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion W aist, 

Over-skir t, and Walking 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for from.5 to 15 vears old)..... 

LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... 

PUINTED CAPE, with 5-Pieat Blouse, Uver- 
skirt, aud W alking 

ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

POSTILION-BASQUE PULONAISE, with 
Front aud Adjustable Demi-Trained 


BASQU EK, Grecian Cape, Open-front Uver- 
skirt, and Full Trained 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE W ALKING SUIT.. “ 
DOULMAN *SACQUE WALKING SUIT.. 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT ‘AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT... 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIKT, and WALKING SKIRT.... 
GIRL’s PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
girl from 5 to 15 vears old)...- 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQt E, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 
DOUBLE- BREAST ED REDINGOTE WALK- 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ 
FULL DRESS TOLLETTE (Low-Necked Basqne 
with Grecian Beriha, Trained Ov sateen: t, and 
“ol. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “- 7 
TIGiil BASQUE, with Apron-frout Over-skirt 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receiptaf TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be seut for $200. No patterns separated 


‘or exchanged, 


vecify the Number of paper con- 


In ordering, please spe 
ust Measnre. Dealers supplied 


taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FOULTRY WORLD. 


A Monthly, devoted entirely to 
Poultry. Send 10 cts. for a specimen 
copy. ULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 


| M. YOUN 


for Circulars to 


| Dr. F. SALTER (late Medical 


SAVE YOUR EYES, 
RESTORE your SIGHT, We 


THROW AWAY YOUR SPBCTACLES, 
By reading our Lllustra- 


SIGHT. 
store Impaired Vision and wel 
Watery, and Near-Sigh 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 

ASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES UN YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 

ALL 


DR. J.B & CO.., ©. 0. Box 97.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N.Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 
Ee 7A Indicate the changes in the weather, 

rt and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 


—— mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
of $2 00 2 00 Two), 
ALVA LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


RUBBER. Gem Stencil Dice, 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Balto. $10 a day to Agents. 
k WHY ll First 
F200. Clase Uctave Pianos tor $290 
to m 


- 


oma 5 in which we refer to over Merchants, 
oe. me of whom you may_ know), using our Pianos, 
44. a and Terriiories. Please state where you saw 
not 


OIL, PAINTINGS. 


Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
WOODWARD'S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 


DESIGNS and PLANS for 
of moderate cost. 
ostpaid. 
ORANGE UDD & CO. 
245 Broadway, N. 
= Send for of the 


best books on Architec fo 
culture, Field Sports, & t) & the 


A NICE CHROMO GIVEN AWAY 


To every subscriber of SPORTS AND. GAMES, a 
Magazine of 200 y ¢; a volume, at o yt cts. a year, 
Addrese ADAM CO., Publishers, ton, Mass. 


OK ! | By sending me $1 and stamp I will send 
you a Receipt for gy XX Beer. 
Address SY “LVESTER ULLER, E. Hebron, Maine. 


ist Premium at Am. Institute, 1871. 


STAMFORD SEWING MACHINE. 


The moat quict and the Lightest Run- 

ning Shuttle Machine in the world. 

Not a €am, Cog, or Roller. 

No mntermevinte expenses or profits. 

We sell directly to those who retail 
» the machine. Agents wanted. 

T. B. BISHOP & CO., Stamford, Conn. 


lars free. Stra¥rorb Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Te the WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week Quaranteed. Res ctuble ment 
at home, day or evening ; no capita ; full in- 
structions and valuable package te 8 ~- start w ith, 
sent free by mail. Address, with Gonnt return stamp, 
& CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


10 “YEAR ALMANAC.—For 50 cts. we send 
postpat: an Almanac giving every Year, Month, 
Week- and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Calendar 
for 1873. Extra induce ments to Agenta. Address 
George A. Heard & Co., Boston, Mass. 


UR NEEDLE-CASE ie the er sells fastest, 
pays. 50 cts. for P ents wanted. 


McKINNEY & \ilgdelphia. 
$325, 


A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. free. Address 
DEAN, New Bedford, Mass. — 


| $5 to $90 par day! Arents wanted! All clanaee of working 


.r Young or ol more moncy at 
work for usint.cic moments or all time tianatanrthing 
elne, A.ldi ese G. Stinson & Co., Portiand, 


D IVERVIEW Military AenGousy, Pongh- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 


SAMPLES gent by mail for 50c. that retail 
$10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N 


12s 


FREE 
$42 


A MONTH! Horse and carrisge furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
GENTS can do better with Youwan’s Dictionary 
of Evrrypay Want, than with any other book 
nblished. Extra terms. $30 weekly ovaranteed. 
F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N. Y. 


72 00 BACH 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 


GOLD W ATCH to every A 
8. C. LYONS & CO., Pittsburg, 
gO 5 A DAY! Agents wanted. Thirty new and 
useful articles. NOVELTY CO:, Saco, Me. 

ENSIONS and all classes of Claims.— 
Persons entitled thereto are invited to address 

Referee U. 8. Pension 

Bureau), Washington, D.C. oa 


T Operates like a Sewing-Machine Engine. Agents 
I wanted to sell Steam-Engine Models. 
E. P. RYDER, 19 Ann St., New York. 


The 
per year. rd volume. 


TWO 


SOMEST PAPER IN AMERIOA. 


ELEGANT $5 OIL L CHR OMOS—Whittier’s Barefoot Boy, and companion ; 
~given away to every subscriber to Ours I-tvstraten, $2 50 
inted at the celebrated “‘ Riverside Press,” on toned paper, 
using illustrations. Having won the compliment of being 


»>commissions. Stylish outfite free. rite us AT ONCE, 
WEBB BROS. & CO., Publishers, Providence, R.1. _ R. 1. 


BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing 


snd Circulars, to Hate & Co., 68 


Lining, and as a substitute for Plaste 


Y.. or Roca: Ravan Pavan Oo., Chiengo. 


‘stormy weather, and they never - 


safely packed, upon — 


U. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


~ ho time is 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 


ANNE. 


‘There is po monthly Muyguzine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's iz edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 


telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 


iculexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pnb- 
lished.. There. is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, nneqnaled by any other 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard. 

The moat popular,and, in its scheme, the sont orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation. 


The best publication of its class in America, and 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and atiy of*their 
number. Its columns contain the finest cvllections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 

Hi 8 Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles im an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 


Re 


ion in the country. Its supplements alone are wor 
the subscription price of the paper.* While , ful 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fazhion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 


eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


It is really the ai illustrated chronicler of i 


There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Prort- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


Haupen’s Maaazinz, Ove Year......¢4 00 
Harpenu’s One Year...... 410 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harren’s Magazine, W and Harper's 
Bazax, for one veur, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An €ztra Cupy of ectther the Macazine, or 

Bazan will be supplied gratis fur every Club of Five 

Suksouinens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a vear, for the Werkiy or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-vearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar. to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine tommence with 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with an’ Number. When 

opocifiod, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Namber of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year, When no time is specified, it will be 
nnderstood that the snbsecriber wishee to commence 
with the Number next after the eve of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post rder or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Saechens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without logs to 


the sender. 


yor Apvertisixne In Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 


ARPER’s Bazar. 
Weekl.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
oan e Page, $4 00 per Line—ench inrertion. 
Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ivgertion. — - 


Address HARPER & ; BROTHERS, New York. 


‘By ‘one Agent, selling Silver's 
Patent Broom. Recommended by the 
late Horace Greeley, Am. Agricu)tur- 
ist, and 100, 00@ Familics using 
them. One county for each Agent. 
Success sure. GG & CO. 


C. A. CLE 
Cortlandt New York. 


~ CANVASSING ? BOOKS SENT FREE FOR 


Prof. FOWLER'S Great Work 


Ow Mannoon, Womanuoop, anp vorm Motvat Inter- 
BELATIONS: Love, Irs Laws, Powrr, &0. Agents are 
selling from 20 to 30 copies of this work. a and 
we send a canvassing book free to any book agent. 
stating experience, &c., 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila, Pa. 


Men and Women ' wanted every where to take “the 
F money for our PAT. BUTTO -HOLE CUTT 
with Silver Case, 25 cts. Cuts 24 sizes. belie 


sight. PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 


X GOLD PENS. Samples of all, with Cigculars, 
= tpaid, for 25 cts. Also , THE ‘LADIES’ CAS- 
KET, and other articles, Address CITY NOV- 


ELTY CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Active agents wanted, to canvasa New York and the 
leading cities for ** Santo Domingo, Past 
with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samue j Hazard. 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other 
popular character, for agents. ava or address 


BL rag 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Frankiin Square, yt A 


$100 to 250 


Whuits 


Lorues Lin Sells readily at house. 
free. ‘Address the Gikakp Philadelphia, 
‘ 


~ 


ANATOMY of the EY E- 
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no Agents, but ship direct to fami- ; 
lies at Factory price, and warrant + 
5 Years. Send for ilusteated cir- 
a ‘onicle, 
I 
; 
and Lopg Dress- 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 i 
DUUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waiet, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
| 
A 
— — 31 DAYS 
a 


